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SPAIN: FOREIGN RELATIONS AND POLICY 
SINCE 1940 


\ PREVIOUS article in the Bulletin reviewed the position of Spain 
towards the end of 1940, when circumstances made it seem possible that 
General Franco might have to meet insistent demands that his country 
should enter the war on the side of the Axis. The reasons against this 
were pointed out, including those which might be expected to influence 
Germany herself against such a step, and it was added that, as far as 
parts was known, neither the Caudillo nor Sefior Sufier, then Foreign Minister, 
part iad entered into any commitments on the occasions when they met 
Hitler in Germany and on the Spanish frontier. Since then German 
successes in the field, the campaign against Russia—the country which 
s, above all, feared and distrusted by the Spanish Government—and 
the successes of Japan in the Pacific have complicated the problem 
iwing General Franco in his determination to keep his country out of 
the war, and never to cede a foot of territory to any foreign Power.? A 
hort review of the foreign relations of the country during the past two 
ears ay therefore be of interest. 
lhe evidence available goes to show that the pressure put upon the 
»panish Government has not been aimed at drawing Spain into the war, 
but rather at securing facilities for the establishment of Axis bases on 
Spanish soil and for the passage of troops through the country. There 
have also been demands made for control of the press, such as would 
nsure the wide dissemination of Axis news and propaganda, and the 
total exclusion of war news from the other side. In this the Germans 
ippear to have been largely successful, judging by the reports pub- 
‘ished by the leading papers, particularly those appearing in the Falan- 
sist organ, Arriba.’ But it is important to remember that in this matter 
it is deeds, not words, which count in the end, and there is plenty of 
evidence to show that the impression made on the Spanish people by 
the presence and activities of German agents, police and others, in 
Madrid and other cities, and of German tr ops, far more than outweighs 
that made on the public by the attitude of the Madrid press—which, in 
‘ny case, is not widely read, if neutral reports are to be believed. 
More interesting is the fact that on four occasions in 1941 alone pres- 
pain and the War, Bulletin of Nov. 30, 1940, Vol. 17, No. 24. 
Vide his declaration of Oct. 1, 1936, in his first speech as Leader of Nat ionalist 
pal 
* Sehor Sufier was reported to have stated on March 12, 1941 that he had been 
sponsible for the presS for the past three years, and had done everything h« 
(0 support Germany. 
1013 
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sure was reported to have been put upon General Franco to allow , 
passage of Axis troops across Spain. On February 13 rumours wer 
current that Mussolini, when they met on February 10th, had asked 
him either to enter the war and attack Gibraltar with Axis aid, or ty 
allow German troops to cross Spain, and provide Italy with naval and 
air bases. On March 10th, reports were received that Hitler had asked 
permission for German aircraft to fly over Spain to North Africa; op 
May 2 that another request for the passage of troops had been received, 
and that the Germans had made all preparations for attacking Gibraltar 
and for occupying Portugal, for which they had concentrated large 
forces between Bordeaux and Bayonne; and on December 15 reports 
were again current from French sources that a request had been made 
for permission for the passage of German troops through Spain to 
Morocco. Whatever may be the truth of these stories it is evident that 
General Franco stood firm, and was not to be deflected from the pat) 
he had decided upon. 

There have been a number of public pronouncements by him and by 
the Foreign Minister which may be cited to illustrate the Government's 
point of view. But first of all it should be pointed out that for some time 
after the fall of France and the entry of Italy into the war they may 
both have believed that Germany must win the war; also that no 
understanding of Spanish foreign policy is possible unless it is realized 
that, to the Spanish leaders, a.Russian victory would mean the triump! 
of barbarism over Christian civilization, a belief which endows the Ger 
man campaign in the East with the character of a crusade in their eyes. 
Statements made by Sefor Sufer are in general characterized by ex 
pressions of sympathy for the ideals and aims of the Axis Powers; those 
of both leaders emphasize that Spain’s “‘presence’’ in Europe must by 
recognized by the other Powers and her claims to empire taken into 
consideration, and that unity at home is an imperative condition 0! 
the pursuit of a successful foreign policy abroad. On January 13, 19! 
the Foreign Minister, speaking at a Falange meeting at Barcelona, said 
he was convinced that the so-called traditional isolation of Spain had 
been the cause of her many ills, and that “there is no European problem 
to which we are indifferent’. “We follow the present drama atten 
tively’, he added, “because we believe it must end with the tye a 
the world of an order which will be better and more just, giving eac! 
nation its rights.”’ 

On May 2 Sefior Sufer made another speech on the anniversary of the 
rising against Napoleon in 1808. Just as then Spain did not wish to be 
French, he said, so now she did not wish to be English or Russiat, 
adding, “Spain, by her own free will, has her own foreign policy—she is 
master of her own destiny’. A few days later a leading article 
Madrid pointed out with emphasis that it was the Caudillo who con 

trolled foreign policy, and ridiculed the idea, lately circulating, that ‘ 
little group of men should have a monopoly of Spain’s policy, that this 
policy should depend on them, and that confidence should be re posel 
only in them. The country’s policy was based on ideals and on essentit! 
interests, and “it is the man who saved the nation and who has thi 
unanimous support of the people who defines and embodies this 
policy. ...’’ It may be significant that about this time reports reache’ 

?On May 12, 1941. Madrid is reputed to have Carlist sympathies 
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Lisbon that Senior Sufier had offered his resignation as Foreign Minister, 
but that it had not been accepted; also that on May 18 the two heads 
of the Press and Propaganda Departments were retired. Both were 
Falangists. 

In July two statements, one by General Franco and the other by 
Sefior Sufier, gave an indication of their pre-occupation with the possi- 
bilities arising from the Russian entry into the war and the attitude of 
the United States. Sefior Sufer, in a statement to the Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung (July 3) said the Falange was taking up arms with its 
German comrades—a reference to the formation in June of the Blue 
Division to fight in Russia—‘‘to reanimate the profound friendship 
between the two countries’. Their attitude in the war in Russia could 
only be one of the “‘most resolute moral belligerence beside our friends 
who confront the most hated of Spain’s enemies.’’ The defeat of Russia 
was indispensable for the future reorganization of Europe. 

General Franco, speaking on July 17, the fifth anniversary of the 
outbreak of the Civil War, confined himself to saying that their sym- 
pathies were with the Axis; as to their position in general, “‘we can say 
that Spain is master of her own fate’. At the same time he showed 
much apprehension lest American help to the Allies should prevent the 
defeat of Russia. “The American continent,” he said, ‘cannot dream 
{ intervening in Europe without subjecting itself to a catastrophe. . . 
To say that the fate of the war can be changed by the entry of a third 
Power is criminal madness and means the setting alight of a boundless 
universal war, which may last years and finally ruin the countries 
whose economy is based on trading with Europe. The war did not start 
on a sound basis for the Allies. They have lost it... The fight against 
Soviet Russia, to-day apparently making common cause with the 
plutocratic world, cannot alter the result.’ The destruction of Com- 
munism was, he believed, already inevitable. 

This was followed at the end of July by a statement made to the 
Italian press by the Foreign Minister, who declared that if the United 
States entered the war it would spell the ruin of America, and probably 
of the whole world. Once Germany had defeated Russia, he said, Europe 
would be able to establish a system of autarky which would strangle 
United States trade and involve her in a social revolution. Beyond 
some statements to the press, in Spain and abroad, no official notice 
appears to have been taken of the developments in the winter campaign 
in Russia, but late in November, 1941 Sefior Sufier went to Berlin to 
sign a protocol to the Anti-Comintern Pact,’ extending it for five years. 
He stated that the original adherence of Spain had been a mere for- 
mality after “the fight against the alliance of the paladins of democracy 
with the hordes of the Kremlin’. Spain’s reply to the entry of Japan 
into the war was a decree, published on December 19, maintaining non- 
belligerence, just as on the occasion of the Italian entry. 

As the winter passed and victory eluded the Germans there were 
more indications of the fear of Russia. On February 14 General Franco 
told Army officers at Seville that if the Russians opened the way to 
Berlin, not a division, but a million Spaniards would volunteer to fight, 
and went on, “at these times of battle between the peoples of the world 
We are watching how they try to destroy the bulwark, and offer Europe 

1 Spain adhered to the Pact on April 7, 1939. 

B 
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as a prize to Communism’’. In April Sefior Sufier reiterated to th 
press the Caudillo’s statement regarding the million volunteers, decly. 
ing that the most urgent matter of interest to the whole world was thy 
it should be saved from Bolshevism. He expressed approval of the 
attitude of Argentina and Chile, and apprehension at that of “‘some ¢ 
the Spanish American countries’, which was “‘in direct contradiction ty 
the ideals of the Hispanic world’’. 

On September 3 it was announced that Senor Sufer had bea 
succeeded as Minister of Foreign Affairs by General Jordana; he wa 
also displaced as President of the Political Junta of the Falange, which 
was taken over by General Franco. No light was thrown officially o 
the reasons for the changes—the Ministries of War and of the Interioy 
also changed hands—and press comment was confined to insistence 
upon the fact that “‘the replacement of some persons holding office in 
the Government or Party does not and cannot produce the slightest 
change in internal or international policy ...In our country no on 
will be able to talk of a change of government, either to-day, yesterday, 
or to-morrow, for the present régime has only one Government, which 
remains the same: the Government of the Caudillo of Spain, Generalis 
simo of the Armies and National Leader of the Falange’’. On September 
22 the Cabinet, in which two other changes had also been made, issued 
a statement announcing that foreign policy would be consistent with 
“the spirit of our crusade, with the anti-Communist sense of ow 
movement, and the necessities of the new European order, and deter- 
mined by our close friendship with Portugal and our historical solidarity 
with the Hispano-American countries” 

General Jordana made his first public speech on October 12, when he 
emphasized that Spain and the Spanish-speaking peoples would tind 
spiritual strength in themselves and their traditions—not beyond their 
frontiers, or in that which was foreign to them. 


Reference was made in the previous article to the economic situatia 
of the country and the shortages of raw materials and foodstuti 
General Franco’s policy has been, while taking steps to render Spain 
as self-sufficient in essentials as circumstances will permit, to develop 
trade relations with those countries best able to supply the country: 
needs. Besides the Treaty with Great Britain of March 18, 1940, trate 
treaties have been concluded with Portugal (December 12, 1939), Italy 
(May 8, 1940), Germany (December, 1939), Switzerland (March 6 
1940), Hungary (July, 1940), Bulgaria (January 16, 1940), France (Jant- 
ary 18, 1940), Japan (March 28, 1940), Chile (September 26, 1%) 
Portugal (May 21, and July 2, 1941), and Argentina (March 14, an 
September 5, 1942). The most important were those with Great Britail 
and Argentina. Under agreements made in fulfilment of the Treat! 
with Great Britain arrangements were made, in January 1941, for tit 
shipment of Canadian wheat to Spain; on April 7, 1941 an agreement W 
concluded for the advance to Spain of a loan of £2,500,000; and it we 
announced a few days later that since February 1, 66,750 tons of whet 
and other cereals had arrived in Spanish ports and that 30,000 to 
were on the way, all under the arrangement with the British Gove 
ment. In July it was learnt that navicerts had been granted for tht 

1 See Bulletin of April 6, 1940, page 438, for particulars of this 
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supply of Spain's petrol requirements for the third quarter of 1941, and 
in October that 150,000 tons of wheat and maize had now been 
delivered. 

The agreements with Argentina aimed at developing still further a 
trade which has lately been of great value to Spain. In 1941 Argentina 
sent to her 600,000 tons of wheat and 350,000 tons of maize, and during 
the negotiation of the recent treaty, which is on a barter basis, the 
Argentine Government declared that they could supply a million tons 
of wheat and as much maize as Spain asked for, if in return they could 
secure 30,000 tons of iron, and a variety of manufactured goods, a 
quantity of olive oil and canned fish, and two merchant vessels which 
were to be built in Spanish yards. A cultural agreement with Argentina 
was also signed (September 8, 1942) and everything possible was done 
to draw closer the racial and moral ties between the two countries. 
Speaking in June last President Castillo said, “‘Argentina will help Spain 
with all her heart’’; she only asked that Spain should respond economi- 
cally as far as was possible. 

\With Portugal every attempt has been made to draw closer the ties 
created by common traditions and interests. At a meeting at Seville 
on February 12 last between General Franco and Sefior Salazar it was 
decided to maintain “‘the closest communication to safeguard the com- 
mon interests’ of the two countries, in accordance with the Treaty of 
March 17, 1939. In September last, shortly after the reconstruction of 
the Spanish Cabinet, General Jordana telegraphed to Dr. Salazar 
referring to the “trusted friendship” between their countries as being 
indispensable for a close understanding, and announcing the Spanish 
people’s desire for such an understanding. In the commercial sphere an 
agreement was signed in May, 1941 by which Lisbon was established as 
the normal port of transit for colonial products going to Spain. The 
Spanish Government abolished the tax on goods of non-European origin 
not imported through Spanish ports, and Spanish ships in Portuguese 
waters were to be treated as though they were Portuguese. A trade 
agreement of July 2, 1941 provided for Portuguese colonial produce to 
come to Spain, and arrangements were made for financing the ship- 
ments. 

Space will not permit any detailed review of relations with the Axis 
Powers and with France, but it may be remarked that towards France 
there has for some time been apparent a feeling of resentment at the 
policy pursued by her in the past in North Africa, resulting, as the 
Spaniards see it, in her securing an unfair share of territory there. 
lhe press during the past two years has frequently advanced the thesis 
that Spain is fundamentally an African colonizing Power; her claim to 
Gabun was irrefutable, it was stated, as was that to Mauretania, a 
territory historically akin to the Peninsula. Spain, it was also main- 

ed, should share in the construction and exploitation of the Trans- 
Saharan railway. 

No development of any significance took place in the relations with 
Italy. The Italian Ambassador, presenting his credentials in September 
1940, assured General Franco that his Government would “support the 
legitimate aspirations of the Spanish people’’, in reply to which the 
General made reference to the common political thought of the two 
countries. It is not thought, however, that the activities of the Italian 
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troops in Spain in the Civil War did anything to increase the cordialiy 
of relations between the two peoples. On May 8, 1942 an agreement wx 
signed by which Spain’s indebtedness to Italy was fixed at 5,y 
million lira. 

With Germany there have been many so-called ‘‘cultural’”’ contac; 
and two definite measures have been put into operation to further og 
laboration between the two countries in practical ways. In June, 19 
authorization was given for the voluntary enlistment of men of 20-4 
in a “Blue Division” to fight on the Russian front, and contingents o 
these troops left Spain from time to time, replacing casualties and me 
who had been brought home for various reasons. The second measur 
was the agreement, concluded in August, 1941, for the exchange ¢ 
“producers”’ with Germany. On May 1 invitations were issued for aj 
workers not due for military service to sign contracts for two year 
work in Germany. It was pointed out that they would be employed on) 
in areas well away from air raids and would be allowed to send part oj 
their wages home to Spain. No figures have been published, however, 
of the numbers of men who have responded to this invitation, and i 
would appear that the movement is a one-way one aimed primarily 
providing Germany with the labour of which she is so badly in need. 


H. L. 


THE PROSPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
MIGRATION—I 


THE part which international migration may be expected to play in the 
future is a factor of very considerable importance, which must be taken 
into account in attempting to answer many questions relating to post 
war prospects and policy in many parts of the world. Within livig 
memory, there has been an enormous reduction in the part which 
migration has been allowed to play in the affairs of the world, and thi 
reduction has been blamed for creating, or aggravating, many of the 
ills of the inter-war period. It is therefore useful to consider the factor 
which govern migration and the effects of migration itself, with a view 
to forming some judgment both of the desirability and the possibility 
of migrations after the war. 

It will perhaps be best to start by glancing at the most general factor 
which operate for and against migration, and to do so by giving attet 
tion in turn to those affecting the country of emigration, the country 
of immigration, and the migrants themselves. Emigration meats, \? 
the country from which the emigrants go, the loss of probably some 0! 
the most energetic, enterprising, and adaptable of its young workitf 
population, which has just reached the point of ceasing to be a ‘iability 
and becoming an asset to the community in general. It is therelott 
only if there are strong reasons on the other side of the account thal 
such a loss can be regarded as anything but a misfortune. The existene 
of unemployment is rarely a good reason for welcoming emigrati0! 
since it is mostly due either to an insufficiency of enterprise whit! 
should be quickly curable by appropriate public action (and is in mal 
cases only an intermittent phenomenon), or to difficulty in adapting tlt 
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rdialiy AE. pour supply to changes in the demand for it, which would be aggra- 
ent Walle ated by the emigration of the most adaptable parts of the population 
t 5HEWhich are most likely to emigrate). There are, of course, exceptional 
ases, as when, for instance, the people who are thrown out of work by 
ntact; Home change in economic structure are able to go to another country 
her col. enter the industry there which has ruined their original livelihood by 
e, s successful competition. 
f 20-3 The condition for which emigration is most commonly the appropriate 
‘ents off/&emedy, indeed—namely, overpopulation—is not necessarily accom- 
nd menfii/>anied by heavy unemployment at all. It is simply the state of affairs 
heasurfi/yhen the decrease (brought about by emigration) in the scarcity of 
inge o[f/™atural resources in relation to population benefits those who remain 
for alf/™echind more {than other effects of the emigration harm them. It is 
| years particularly likely to exist in a country where a large part of the 
ed onlyM>opulation is dependent on primary production, so that a reduction 
part olf the population would confer substantial benefits by leaving more 
Weve, Mand per head and enabling the least efficient of the mines to be 


and if bandoned, thus raising the average output per worker. Where there is 
rily {cute overpopulation in this sense, emigration may be regarded with 
eed. eneral satisfaction. 

LL. The country of immigration has, on the other hand, generally a good 


brima facie reason to be satisfied, for it receives, without incurring any 
osts of education and upbringing, a usually young and vigorous incre- 
nent to its active population. Nevertheless, strong groups within it are 
ikely to feel the competition of the immigrants especially keenly, and to 
bbject to their entry. Most people will be pleased to see immigrants 
; ntering occupations not competitive with their own (and so increasing 
in the H@he demand for their services), but will resent their entry into their own 
taken ccupations, or those competitive with them, unless the general expan- 
) post: Bion of the economic system goes so smoothly that they themselves do 
living SMot find their incomes reduced at any point either through a dispropor- 
which [ionate recruitment to their trade or through a general depression. 
d this HMt is quite possible, of course, that the country of immigration may be 
of the Hiverpopulated in the strict sense in which the word is used in the last 
actos Mjparagraph—i.e. that the entry of immigrants, no matter how well they 
i vie¥ ere distributed afterwards, will lower the average standard of living 
ibility My rendering the natural resources of the country relatively scarce. In 
his case, there will be a more general reason for opposing immigration, 
actors If, on the other hand, it is underpopulated in the sense that the 
attel: Hijbetter division of labour made possible by an increase in the occupied 
unt!) Hpopulation more than offsets any increasing scarcity of natural resources, 
ns, |) Mahere is a general reason to welcome immigration, quite apart from the 
me“! Mact that it means the acquisition of workers without the usual upbring- 
king ng and training costs. 
bility The reasons why migrants themselves move are simpler—they 
— move because they think they will be better off economically or will find 
+ that more congenial political, social, or religious atmosphere in the 
ten® BPountry to which they go than in that from which they come. So far 
a s the purely economic motives are concerned, it is plain that they 
whic! M@have no essential connection with the existence of overpopulation in 
he country of emigration or of underpopulation in that of immigra- 
ion. An overpopulated country may still offer better economic pros- 
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pects than an underpopulated one, and migrants, in going from th 
latter to the former, may lower the average standards of living in both, 
while the benefit which they themselves obtain in the process either may 
or may not be such as to offset this in the general account of worl 
income. 

So far as economic motives go, indeed, there are several possible 
combinations of desires to promote or to resist migration. In the 
absence of political constraints, people have a general tendency to move 
from countries of low average income to those of high average income— 
a type of movement for which there is obviously a vast amount of 
scope, and which, despite the qualification suggested in the last 
paragraph, is likely in most cases to bring about an increase in the 
total real income of the world. When the motive for a movement of this 
kind exists, however, it still rests with the governments concerned to 
hinder or to expedite it. It is not certain to be allowed to take place (or 
to take place on a large scale) unless the governments both of the 
country of emigration and of that of immigration approve it as being 
in the general interests of their supporters. They are, on the whole, 
likely to do so if the country of emigration is thought to be over- 
populated and the country of immigration to be underpopulated, but 
the attitudes adopted will, of course, depend ultimately on the whole 
structure of political forces and economic beliefs. A belief on the part 
of either or both governments that the movement is not in their interests 
may serve to prevent it, and the likelihood that such a belief will be 
imposed on at least one of them by some sufficiently powerful interest 
is amply great enough to explain why migrations are so much rarer in 
practice than what would seem to be adequate motives for them. 

. On the other hand, there ate many cases where the motives for migra- 
tion are insufficient in the absence of political constraint but where 
that constraint is applied to bring migration about. It is possible to 
imagine economic situations which would justify this; the country o 
emigration may be overpopulated, for instance, and that of immigrs- 
tion underpopulated, and it may be that the benefits conferred on the 
non-migrant populations of the two countries by the migration may 
more than offset the inconvenience to (or fall in the standards of living 
of) the migrants. It is possible, moreover, that the governments cot 
cerned may be more far-sighted than the individuals who are reluctatl 
to migrate. Whether a belief that the situation was of this kind ha 
been the reason for governmental promotion of migration in any actual 
case, however, is doubtful. It would not be unduly cynical to expe 
rather, that sponsored migrations have usually resulted from a coinc 
dence of a desire in one country to check the growth of its population 
and a desire of another country to augment its own, or from a desire ‘0 
provide a ruling class for a dependent empire, and that the questio™ 
whether the migrants themselves were made better or worse off in the 
process, and to what extent, were nobody’s concern. 

How these considerations fit in with the experience of the past, al 
what light they throw upon the future, will be briefly considered it in 
further articles on this subject. 1B 

A. J.B. 
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M. STALIN’S SPEECH ON THE EVE OF THE 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY GF THE REVOLUTION 


M. STALIN, speaking in Moscow on Nov. 6 said that the activity of the 
Government during the year had been exerted in 2 main directions; the 
organization of the home front, and the defensive and offensive opera- 
tions of the Red Army. On the home front the main activity had been 
the evacuation of industries to the eastern part of Russia, an increase in 
the sown area for agriculture, and a strengthening of labour discipline 
in the rear. Factories and farms were now working smoothly, after 
having overcome great difficulties, and gave proof that Russia had 
never possessed before “‘such a firm and well-organized home front”’. 

Fighting operations could be divided into the winter period, when 
the Red Army, having repelled the German onslaught on Moscow, took 
the initiative and in 4 months advanced 400 kilometres, and the second 
period when the Germans, taking advantage of the absence of a second 
front, made their drive to the south. It might appear that this drive 
had the main aim of occupying the oil regions of Grozny and Baku, but 
the main object was definitely to outflank Moscow from the east, cut 
her off from the Urals, and then capture the city itself. An officer of the 
German General Staff recently captured stated that the plan of the 
High Command was to be in Borisoglebsk by July 10, in Stalingrad by 
July 25, in Saratov by Aug. 10, in Kuibyshev by Aug. 15, in Arzamas 
by Sept 10, and in Baku by Sept. 25. The Germans therefore counted 
on taking Moscow in this campaign, forcing the Red Army to capitulate, 
and ending the war in Russia. But trying to kill two birds with one 
stone they got into a tight corner, in view of the unreality of their 
strategic plans. On the S.W. front they advanced during 5 months 
some 500 kilometres. In the period of the Red Army’s advance, it was 
proved that this Army was not only able to withstand the onslaught of 
the Germans but also to rout them in open battle, and it also proved 
that the German forces had inherent organic weaknesses. It was no 
accident that the German forces, which marched triumphantly through 
the whole of Europe, encountered their first serious setback in Russia, 
and were compelled to retreat at one time 400 kilometres. 

The main reason for the recent German successes in the S.W. part of 
the front was the fact that, in the absence of a second front in Europe, 
they were able to transfer to the Russian front all their available 
reserves, and thus establish on one front a large numerical superiority. 
During the first World War Germany had to fight on two fronts; out 
of 220 divisions which Germany had then, not more than 85 faced the 
Russians, and, together with those of her allies, there were not more than 
|27 divisions opposed to the Russians, while the rest of the German 
lorces were holding the front against the Anglo-French armies and were 
garrisoning the occupied territories of Europe. But in September, 1942, 
out of 256 divisions at Germany’s disposal, not less than 179 divisions 
were attacking the Russians, and, together with 22 Rumanian divisions, 
l4 Finnish, 10 Italian, 13 Hungarian, 1 Slovak, and 1 Spanish, there 
was a total of 240 divisions on the Eastern front. The remaining Ger- 
man divisions were doing garrison service in the occupied countries. 
There were only 4 in Libya and Egypt and 11 Italian. This vast 
number of German divisions on one front was the main cause and 
foundation of the tactical successes of the Germans during the summer 
of 1942, for there were now more than 3 million soldiers facing the Red 
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Army, armed with all the modern weapons of war. This could not 
compared with the invasion of Napoleon, when out of 600,000 men why 
invaded the country, only about 30,000 or 40,000 came as far 4 
Borodino, or with the invasion of Russia by the Germans during thy 
first World War, when there was a second front against Germany, 
“Only our Soviet country and only our Red Army are capable of with. 
standing such an onslaught” as the existing German attack, he said 
adding, ‘‘And not only to withstand it, but to overcome it’. 

With regard to the second front, M. Stalin said that “sooner or later’ 
it would be established, not only because Russia needed it, but above ajj 
because it was no less needed by the Allies, for they realized that the 
absence of a second front, after France was struck out of the war, migh; 
mean disaster for all freedom-loving countries. There were now two 
opposite camps in the world; the Italo-German coalition, whos 
programme could be characterized as ‘‘racial hatred, the supremacy of 
the chosen nations, the subjugation of other nations in the seizure of 
their territories, economic enslavement of the conquered nations, the 
depredation of their national wealth, the destruction of democratic 
liberty, and the establishment of a Hitlerite régime everywhere’; and 
the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition, with its programme of “the 
abolition of racial exclusiveness, the equality of nations and invidl- 
ability of their territories, the liberation of the enslaved nations and the 
restoration of their sovereign rights, the right of establishing whatever 
régime they liked, economic assistance to the countries which have 
suffered and help to be given to them in achieving material welfare, the 
restoration of democratic liberty, and the destruction of the Hitlerite 
régime’.”” The Italo-German programme had resulted in setting the 
whole of occupied Europe aflame with hatred for their tyranny ani 
with desire for revenge; the Italo-German coalition was becoming mort 
and more isolated, and its moral and political resources in Europe were 
gradually being exhausted, while the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition 
was gaining the sympathy of all the occupied countries and of nations 
all over the world. 

There was, therefore, an indisputable advantage on the side of thr 
Anglo-Soviet-American coalition, and M. Stalin said he saw no reason 
why this coalition should not have the skill and ability to direct its 
growing material and moral resources to ultimate victory. There were 
some people who thought this coalition was in danger of disruptioi 
because it was composed of elements with different ideologies, and was 
therefore incapable of joint action. But he said he believed the pr 
gramme of the coalition was quite sufficient to achieve victory, 
past events had proved that the members were in full agreement to 
stay together. The agreements of July, 1941 and of May 26, 1942 with 
Britain were a historic turning-point in the relations between Britain 
and Russia, and the same was true of the understanding reached-witl 
America during M. Molotov’s visit to the U.S.A. in Julv, 1942. Another 
important step towards firmer mutual understanding had been \ 
Churchill’s visit to Moscow, in the course of which a complete under- 
standing was reached. There was no doubt that a progressive /?- 
prochement was taking place between Russia, Britain, and the U.S.A. 

With regard to Russia’s war aims, M. Stalin said that they re: alized 
it was impossible to destroy Germany, in spite of Hitler’s reported 
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S 
hreats to destroy Russia. But their first aim was ‘‘the destruction of 
he Hitlerite State and the men who inspire it’’. Hitler was also 
eported to have announced the aim of destroying the Russian army; 
ussia realized that it was as impossible to destroy the German army 
ns to destroy that of Russia, but their second aim was “‘to destroy the 
itlerite army and wipe out its leaders’. Their third aim was to 
‘destroy the ‘new order’ in Europe’, which was carrying out outrages 
n all the occupied territories, and ‘‘to punish its builders’. Russia was 
vaging a great war of liberation, he concluded, but she was not alone, 
ind therefore he proclaimed long life for the Anglo-Soviet-American 
oalition and for the liberation of the peoples of Europe from Hitlerite 
tyranny. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

There were almost daily attacks by single German ‘planes on towns 
on the East and South coasts of England and a few small night raids, 
and some damage and casualties were caused. The only concentrated 
attack, however, was in the afternoon of Oct. 31, when 50 German 
bombers raided Canterbury and other points in the S.E.; considerable 
damage was caused at Canterbury, with casualties, about 20 of which 
were fatal. 18 German raiders were shot down during the period, 9 of 
them during the raid on Oct. 31. 

British and American aircraft carried out daily sweeps over Northern 
France and the Low Countries, attacking railway communications, 
canal barges, coastal shipping, airfields, docks, and factories. Factories 
in N.W. Germany were attacked in several day raids; Flensburg was 
heavily raided on Oct. 27 and Osnabriick on Nov. 6. 200 Spitfires 
carried out an offensive sweep of the French coast from Brest to 
Boulogne on Nov. 6, and the following day the docks and U-boat pens 
at Brest were heavily bombed, and shipping was also attacked in the 
Gironde. 16 bombers and 13 fighters were lost in daylight raids during 
the period. There were only 2 night raids, on Nov. 7 and 8, when strong 
forces carried out heavy attacks on Genoa, causing large fires and much 
damage; 6 ‘planes were lost in these operations. 

Coastal Command ’planes destroyed a Ju. 88 over the Bay of Biscay 
on Oct. 26, and 2 more were shot down and others damaged on Nov. 1. 
On Oct. 30 the Germans announced that U-boats operating in the 
North Atlantic had sunk 9 ships on their way to Britain and 6 more 
“on the sea-lanes to Britain and America’, and the following day they 
claimed to have sunk near the Canary Islands 14 ships in a convoy on 
its way to Britain. They claimed on Nov. 1 to have sunk another 4 ships 
in this convoy off the Canary Islands, making a total of 41 British and 
U.S. ships sunk in the previous 6 days. On Nov. 5 the sinking of a 
further 6 ships in a convoy bound for Britain was announced, and of 
20 others elsewhere. German communiqués also stated that on the 
nights of Nov. 1 and 2 British m.t.bs attacked a German convoy and 
that 1 m.t.b. was destroyed for certain and a second probably. 

[he Admiralty announced on Nov. 2 that on the previous morning 
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a convoy of 3 small ships had been attacked off Les Sept Islands (betweq 
St. Malo and Ushant), and that 1 ship had been set on fire and anothe 
left sinking. The same afternoon British naval units attacked 2 sh; 
escorted by 3 vessels and a trawler; 1 ship was believed to have beg 
torpedoed and others damaged. On Oct. 30 the loss of the destroye 
Veteran was announced. On Oct. 31 a Fighting French submariy 
sank 2 German supply ships off Norway. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Renewed heavy attacks on the factory district in North Stalingrad 
on Oct. 25 were kept up with great violence for 5 days, but on Oct. 3) 
sheer exhaustion apparently imposed a lull in the fighting, the Germans 
having suffered very heavy losses and gained very little ground. 4j 
dawn on Nov. 2 a fresh onslaught was let loose, with concentrated 
artillery fire and Stuka attacks on the Volga landing stages and pos. 
tions near the banks. At 3 a.m. on Nov. 3 two infantry divisions of 
fresh troops attacked, but after crossing no-man’s land were met by 
counter-attack by the Russians (who had shifted their positions some. 
what to the flank) of such violence that they were driven back beyond 
their starting point, losing about 1,000 men. Throughout the week the 
weight of these assaults increased, and on Nov. 4 they assumed the 
character of a general offensive with more and more fresh troops 
thrown in, but the Russians, who had also been strongly reinforced 
from across the Volga, stood firm and yielded no ground. In fact, on 
Nov. 6 and 7 they made some slight gains, and inflicted very heavy 
losses on the enemy. South of the city the Russians were on the 
offensive, and on Oct. 26 and 27 made some progress. On Oct. 28 they 
reached the suburb of Kuporossnoye, on the Volga bank some 10 miles 
south of the factory district, and since then apparently kept the initia- 
tive in their hands. Between the Don and the Volga also they retained 
the initiative, but made only very slight progress against the strong Axis 
defences. 

In the Caucasus the Germans made a series of onslaughts in the Nalchik 
area with large quantities of tanks, forcing the Russians back on 
Oct. 29-31, and on Nov. 2 they announced the evacuation of the town 
which is in the Caucasus foothills some 70 miles S.W. of Mozdok and 
the terminus of a branch line running southward in the direction 
of Mt. Elbruz. The same day the Germans claimed the capture of 
Alagir, commanding the main approaches to the Mamison Pass. The 
Russians explained on Nov. 3 that 2 Panzer Divisions, reformed after 
their defeat at Mozdok, had been. joined by an infantry force, 4 
Rumanian Alpine division, and 1,500 German Marines, and was thrust- 
ing up the valleys of the Terek tributaries. On Nov. 5 they claimed some 
success in holding up the attack east of Alagir, and on the 7th and 8th 
reported counter-attacks in which heavy losses were inflicted on the 
Germans. In the western Caucasus slow but steady progress was made 
N.E. of Tuapse. By Nov. 9 the German offensive in the Caucasus had 
apparently been brought to a standstill. 

In the Baltic Sea the Russians reported the sinking of 4 large and 6 
other transports, and in the Gulf of Finland that of a destroyer. 
Russian figures of total numbers of aircraft lost were not available, but 
German claims were high; e.g. on Oct. 26 60 Russian and 4 Germai 
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ost, on Oct. 28 44 Russian and 2 German, and on Oct. 29 and 30 
134 Russian and8German. They gave the number destroyed between 
yet. 4 and 31 as 615 Russian and 56 German. They also claimed the 
inking of many cargo vessels and tankers on the Lower Volga and in 
he Caspian Sea; e.g. on the night of Oct. 29 alone they stated that 
bombers had sunk 7 tankers and 2 transports in the Caspian, and gave 
the total for October as 33 cargo ships and transports sunk, and 32 
severely damaged, including some on Lake Ladoga and in the Black 
yea. 

The Germans also claimed (Oct. 27) that Timoshenko had thrown in 
his last reserves in an attempt to gain the initiative on a broad front, 
from N.W. of Stalingrad to south of the city. The Russians were also, 
they said (Oct. 28) massing large numbers of troops near Ostashkov and 
Selisharevo and in the triangle Kalinin-Bologoye-Penoe, preparatory 
to launching a winter offensive. These concentrations were heavily 
bombed by the Luftwaffe. Murmansk was also bombed on several 
occasions; and, in the Caucasus, Tuapse and Ordzhonikidze. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

There was practically no air activity over Malta during the period 
and on Nov. 1 it was announced that for four days no Axis ‘plane 
had been able to reach the island. : 

Allied air attacks were made on Canea and Maleme airfields in Crete 
on several nights, and fires and heavy explosions caused. On Oct. 27 it 
was announced that U.S. bombers had scored 2 hits on a large tanker 
ina convoy and shot down 3 more fighters, and on Nov. 3 direct hits 
were announced on 2 destroyers S.W. of Crete. A laden cargo ship and a 
tanker were hit in the Central Mediterranean on the night of Nov. 3 
and 3 hits scored on escorting destroyers; the Italians claimed that in 
these attacks 4 British ‘planes were shot down by the convoy’s air escort. 
On Noy. 6 it was announced that British submarines had sunk 2 coastal 
vessels laden with food, a medium and 2 small supply ships, and a tug. 
A beached supply ship had also been destroyed, and 2 torpedo hits 
scored on a large escorted tanker. 

Italian warships claimed to have sunk 2 British submarines during 
the period. On Nov. 6 the Germans announced that a convoy of 24 ships 
had left Gibraltar during the night bound for Malta, escorted by the 
Rodney, an air escort, and also transports and tankers. 


NORTH AFRICA 

Pressure was maintained on Rommel’s forces throughout Oct. 25 
night and the next day, when on two occasions the Allied air forces 
broke up Axis concentrations preparing to attack the new British 
positions. On Oct. 27 an armoured clash developed on a larger scale 
than hitherto, ending in the enemy being driven off with considerable 
losses, while the British tank losses were light. In the air the Luftwaffe 
were on the defensive and great destruction was done on Axis landing 
grounds and to convoys of lorries on the coast road. Off Tobruk on 
Oct. 26 a tanker and a large cargo steamer were destroyed, and at 
Mersa Matruh the docks were heavily bombed on Oct. 27. Late that 
day Stukas attempted to attack British forward positions but were 
dispersed and 13 destroyed. 
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Minor tank actions followed on Oct. 28, a concentration of some 24 
Axis tanks which moved across the British positions being driven of 
with loss. That night a new attack was launched, and many prisoner; 
taken, while Axis counter-attacks which followed were easily stopped. 
In particular, on Oct. 29 a concentration of 200 Axis tanks massed for 
attack was discovered by the Air Force, and bombed so heavily that 
it was completely broken up. Up to date, twice every day since the 
British attack began the road from Matruh to Tobruk, some 250 miles 
long, had been raked by the fire of long-range fighters, and very large 
numbers of lorries and vehicles of all sorts wrecked or disabled, al] 
without the loss of any aircraft. 

On Oct. 30 night the British forces pushed further ahéad in the coastal 
sector, taking prisoners, and leaving a pocket of Axis troops between 
the British lines and the coast, and next day 3 successful incidents took 
place: a Panzer H.Q. was thoroughly “‘shot up”’ from the air, a camp 
near Matruh was wrecked and a train nearby destroyed, and the road 
between Sollum and Sidi Barrani was heavily attacked and petrol 
lorries blown up, 13 Axis ‘planes being also destroyed. 

On Oct. 31 night the Axis went to the relief of their forces in the 
pocket near the coast: some tanks got through to the infantry, but on 
Nov. 1 no attempt was made to break out. Stukas tried to dive bomb 
the British positions, but were engaged and dropped their bombs on 
their own troops, while 7 of them and a fighter were shot down. That 
day 2 more escorted vessels entering Tobruk were destroyed, and on 
Nov. 2 another blown up and a fourth damaged. 

On Nov. 2 an armoured battle on a considerable scale took place, 
following an attack the previous night by British infantry from the 
Tel el Eisa area. By dawn they had smashed their way through the 
Axis defences, and armoured forces at once poured through the gap. 
A tank battle followed on the plain N.E. of Tel el Aqagqir and some 
7 miles south of Sidi Abd el Rahman. This went well for the Allies, 
and by that night El Aqaqir had been occupied, while 70 Axis tanks 
were believed to have been put out of action. This break through was 
described as opening the second phase of the Allied attack, in which, 
according to the Germans, General Montgomery threw in 500 tanks in 
the greatest tank battle of the whole campaign. That night and on 
Nov. 3 the advance continued; the Axis forces were driven west of Abd 
el Rahman, leaving their positions further south, at Deir el Angar, 
Munassib, and Hemeimat “‘in the air’, and necessitating their aban- 
donment, Hemeimat, a very strong position, being given up without a 
blow. The penetration of Rommel’s left flank had, in fact, invalidated 
the whole of his line of 40 miles stretching south to the Qattara depres- 
sion, and on Nov. 3 a general retreat began. Very early that morning @ 
mass movement of transport along the coast road was discovered by 
Allied aircraft, and at once a non-stop attack was launched on it day 
and night, which caused enormous destruction. The enemy's dis 
ordered columns were now attacked by land and from the air with such 
speed and determination that by the evening of Nov. 4 General von Thoma 
had been captured, General von Stumme killed, and some 260 Axis tanks 
destroyed and 270 guns captured or put out of action. Since the offen- 
sive began on Oct. 23 over 300 Axis aircraft had been destroyed or 
badly damaged in the air and at least 300 on the ground, while at se 
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it was estimated that 50,000 tons of shipping had been sunk and an 
equal quantity damaged. 

In an Order of the Day on Nov. 4 General Montgomery said that 
in 12 days of battle the enemy had been worn down and “‘is now in our 
power’. He urged the troops to keep up the pressure, as “‘we have the 
chance of putting the whole Panzer Army in the bag, and we shall do 


” 
oo . 


Rommel placed a screen of tanks and anti-tank guns across his 
northern front to fight a delaying action, but on Nov. 2 night a British 
armoured brigade began to probe this line, and by Nov. 4 had destroyed 
most of both tanks and guns. New Zealanders then attacked at one 
point and 2 armoured brigades went through at others. This was the 
turning point. The Axis forces broke and a precipitate retreat began. 
By Nov. 5 Fuka and el Daba airfields had been occupied, and scores of 
Axis ‘planes found abandoned, some not seriously damaged. That day 
4,000 prisoners were taken, and 59 Italian and 20 German tanks, and 
General Montgomery told the press that he had passed 3 armoured 
divisions through the gaps forced in Rommel’s lines and that these 
were now operating in his rear. It was now evident that the Italians 
in the southern sector had been abandoned by their allies, who had 
taken most of their transport and supplies, and would have to surrender. 
At the same time the nucleus of the Panzer Corps was still intact, and 
the German A.A. fire was intense and accurate. 

By Nov. 6 evening over 20,000 prisoners had been counted, and 
350 tanks, 400 guns, and thousands of vehicles captured intact or dis- 
abled. Rommel made a stand on the Fuka escarpment on Nov. 5, but 
was quickly driven back, while his troops and transport were bombed 
day and night, and on the road west of Matruh heavy casualties 
inflicted. By Nov. 6 night Halfaya Pass and the neighbourhood were 
also being raided. Benghazi and Tobruk were heavily bombed by day, 
anda tanker and a cargo ship destroyed. On Nov. 7 Axis troops fighting 
a delaying action at Matruh were surrounded and all rounded up by 
Nov. 7 evening. In the south the H.Q. of 3 Italian divisions were 
captured. Prisoners counted now totalled 40,000, with 900-1,000 guns 
captured or destroyed, and 500 tanks. Estimates of the number of Axis 
troops killed and wounded gave this as 40,000. 

On Nov. 8 it was announced that 6 Italian divisions were now com- 
pletely isolated. One of them, the Folgore Division of parachutists, 
offered some resistance, but the others did not, and 2 divisional 
generals surrendered that day. Next day the pursuit of the Germans 
went on, and much destruction was done among transport near Buq- 
buq and in the Halfaya and Sollum areas. Heavy rain on Nov. 6 and 
7, however, slowed down the pace of the pursuit for 2 or 3 days. 

_ The number of British and Allied aircraft lost during the period, 
including those in the Mediterranean area, was 84. 

[he German accounts of the battle maintained, up till Nov. 6, that 
Rommel, despite losses, remained master of the battlefield, and had 
veen able to secure complete freedom of action. On Nov.6 they declared 
that the Axis forces had been able to maintain a line from the Qattara 
Depression to the coast by skilful tactics of elastic defence “which 
gives them all the offensive possibilities of desert warfare’. In the 
earlier stages of the battle they claimed the destruction of large 
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numbers of British tanks, e.g. they stated that in the action on Noy. 9 
the British lost at least a third of those still remaining to them, 
As to aircraft they gave losses between Oct. 11 and 31 as 187 British jn 
Egypt and over the Mediterranean. 

On Nov. 8 Allied H.Q. announced that U.S. Forces, with the support 
of British naval and air units had landed in the night at numerous 
points in French North Africa. They were led by Rangers (Com. 
mandos) at strategic points, and followed by parachutists, whose task 
was to get control of airports and communications. Near Algiers 2, 
and near Oran 1 airfield had been taken. At two points opposition 
was offered by shore batteries and warships; this was being dealt with 
by British naval units. 

The Algiers defences were reported to have sunk 2 Allied ships; at 
8 p.m., however, the city surrendered. At most of the beaches where 
landings were made there was no opposition, but at Oran 2 small 
Allied vessels were reported sunk and 1 transport hit by torpedo. 
Vichy reported.a naval action off Casablanca, in which. their losses were 
serious. Radio Morocco announced on Nov. 8 that Rabat air base 
had been evacuated. 

Press reports gave the points of landing as near Algiers, east and 
west of Oran, Casablanca and Safi, and at Mogador, Agadir, and 
Philippeville (in Algieria 60 miles from the Tunisian frontier). 

Vichy radio stated on Nov. 9 that German ’planes dive-bombed 
3 U.S. transports off Algiers; they were broken up by Allied fighters, 
but hit and set on fire 2 American vessels. The situation at Oran was 
confused, but the American grip on the port was tightening. Casa- 
blanca was being attacked by forces, with tanks landed a few miles 
east of the port, and Safi had been occupied. 


PACIFIC AREA 

Japanese attacks continued on the U.S. positions on Guadalcanal, 
but every attempt to pierce their lines was repelled. On Oct. 26 some 
50 Japanese warships were stated to have moved into the Solomons 
area. The previous day 2 forces were seen on their way there, one 
near Florida Island and the other near Santa Isabel Island, with air- 
craft-carriers near Stewart Island. An air battle took place across 
150 miles of water and hits were scored by U.S. ’planes on 2 aircraft- 
carriers, heavy bombs were dropped on 2 battleships, one of the Kongo 
class, and 3 cruisers were torpedoed. Over 100 Japanese planes wert 
shot down, and probably 50 more; Japanese ’planes sank a U.S. aircraft: 
carrier. On the night of Oct. 27 Catalinas attacked warships 400 miles 
N.E. of Guadalcanal and an aircraft-carrier was hit by torpedoes and: 
cruiser by 2 bombs. The U.S. Navy admitted that up to Oct. 27 thei 
losses in the Guadalcanal fighting had been the destroyer Pore’, 
1 aircraft-carrier badly damaged and later sunk, and several vessels 
damaged, while the Japanese had lost 2 carriers, 2 heavy and | light! 
cruiser damaged, and 22 or more ’planes destroyed. The Japanes 
admitted 2 carriers and a cruiser damaged and 40 ’planes lost, but 
claimed that over 200 U.S. ’planes had been destroyed. The Japane® 
radio declared that “the main strength of the U.S. fleet is exterminated 
Japan’s victory is unparalleled in the history of the world’”’. 

On Oct, 27 the Japanese again pierced the U.S. lines on Guadalcanal 
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but were ejected, and there were no more reports of Japanese landings 
or actions at sea. On the following day there were only slight skirmishes 
on the island, and Col. Knox announced that the Japanese Navy had 
retired from the Solomons and that the Americans were in control of 
the positions in Guadalcanal and were getting supplies through to their 
troops. By Oct. 31 the Japanese had retired 16 miles, and on Nov. | 
for the first time in 2 weeks U.S. warships shelled Japanese positions 
on Guadalcanal, destroying guns and buildings. 

On the night of Nov. 2 Japanese forces landed again on Guadalcanal, 
this time east of Lunga airfield. On the previous night U.S. dive- 
bombers had attacked the Japanese in the N.W. and on Nov. 2 des- 
troyers, in support of U.S. land attacks, shelled the Japanese positions. 
For the next 2 days U.S. forces drove the Japanese back westwards, 
but more Japanese landings followed on Nov. 5 and fighting took place 
6 miles E. and W. of Lunga airfield; in the Japanese attacks in the 
N.W., however, it was stated by Col. Knox that their losses were 4 or 
5 to 1. By Nov. 7 the U.S. forces had advanced eastward from Lunga 
and also repulsed Japanese attacks from the west and next day the 
eastward advance had passed Koli Pt. The same day U.S. m.t.bs 
hit 2 destroyers off Lunga and probably sank one, and bombers attacked 
a light cruiser and 10 destroyers 150 miles north of Guadalcanal, 
shooting down 12 Japanese planes, for the loss of 4, and scoring hits on 
the ships. It was announced on Nov. 7 that since the American landings 
in Guadalcanal nearly 5,200 Japanese were known to have been killed, 
not counting those in the areas still in Japanese hands, and that in 
October 369 Japanese ‘planes had been destroyed in the Pacific. 

In New Guinea the Allied advance continued; on Oct. 31 Alola was 
captured, and on Nov. 2 Kokoda. Allied bombers kept up constant 
attacks on Rabaul, Lae, Salamaua, and Buna, and bombing attacks 
prevented the Japanese from landing reinforcements there on Nov. 2 
and forced the convoy to withdraw. The Allies continued to advance 
beyond Kokoda, and by Nov. 10 had enveloped the Japanese behind 
Oivi, 55 miles south of Buna, after fierce fighting. On Nov. 8 U.S. 
troops landed for the first time in New Guinea, and penetrated to near 
Buna. By this time only the coastal strip in the Buna-Gona area was 
left in Japanese hands and it was learned that they had been cleared 
irom Goodenough Island, at the west end of the D’Entrecasteaux 
Group on Oct. 23. Timor was also bombed for 4 days running at the 
beginning of November; also Kupang, in Dutch Timor, Gasmata, and 
Rekata Bay. Japanese raids on Port Moresby and Darwin did only 
slight damage. 

On Oct. 23 and 24 bombs were dropped on the submarine base and 
camps at Kiska in the Aleutians. 

On Nov. 3 the U.S. Navy announced that in the action near Savo 
Is. on Oct. 11 3 enemy cruisers and 5 destroyers had been sunk, and 
not only 1 and 4 respectively, claimed at the time. 


The Sino-Japanese War. The Chinese announced on Nov. 4 that they 
had succeeded in preventing the Japanese from crossing to the south 
bank of the Yellow River at Paotau in W. Suiyuan. On Nov. 6 offen- 
sive operations were begun by the Japanese in the Shasi area of Hupeh, 
below Ichang, on the Yangtze. On Oct. 27 Chinese ‘planes bombed 
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Veeitibente airfield in South Shansi and on the night of Dow: 1 much 
damage was done to Japanese military establishments by a raid op 
Hankow. Hongkong was attacked for the 7th time on Oct. 28, and, 
cargo ship set on fire; 1 Allied bomber was lost. On Oct. 31 2 Japanese 
transports were blown up off the coast of Fukien by Chinese mines, 
5 Japanese bombers based in Burma attacked Paoshau on Oct. 2 
and 20 others raided Mengtze; 2 Japanese fighters were shot down. 


BURMA AND INDIAN OCEAN 

On Nov. 3 it was stated that there had been patrol activity on the 
Burma-India frontier, where the Japanese and hostile Burmans were 
trying to push out parties to penetrate the fringes of the British patro| 
areas. 50 Japanese bombers, accompanied by 45 fighters, raided US. 
airfields in the Dibrugarh area in N. Assam on Oct. 25, and again on 
Oct. 26 and 28 airfields in Assam were attacked, rather heavy damage 
being caused on the 26th. 6 of the raiders were known to have been 
shot down in these attacks. U.S. ‘planes bombed Akyab on Oct. 26, 
Lashio on 27th, and Rangoon on Nov. 6, much damage being caused to 
the port area. The R.A.F. attacked Pakokku and Shwebo on Oct. 29 
and 30. On Nov. 1 a German communiqué stated that U-boats had 
reached the Indian Ocean and that 8 ships had been sunk east of Cape 
Agulhas. 

In Madagascar E. African troops reached Fianarantsoa, 260 miles 
south of the capital, on Oct. 29, and 440 prisoners were taken in a short 
action 16 miles north of the town. On Nov. 4, Vichy reported that 
severe losses had been inflicted on the British in fighting 9 miles south 
of Fianarantsoa, but in response to a request from the Governor- 
General, an armistice was granted from 2 p.m. on Nov. 5. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA 


Oct. 28.—Darlan arrived in Algiers and held a conference with the 
military chiefs of Algeria and Tunisia. 

Nov. 8.—General Giraud’s broadcast, messages of General Eisen- 
hower, and American leaflets. (See French North Africa.) 

General de Gaulle’s broadcast. (See Great Britain.) 

An armistice was concluded in Algiers during the evening between 
the G.O.C.-in-C. in North Africa, authorized by Admiral Darlan, and 
the American commander of the landing force. It was announced that 
the French garrison was to remain in barracks but was to revain its 
arms, and that order was to be maintained by American troops. Vichy 
radio also announced that all sea traffic between Marseilles and Norti 
Africa had been interrupted. 

Nov. 9.—Vichy wireless stated that British troops had begun t 
disembark at Algiers. It was announced from Allied H.Q. that Genera 
Giraud had assumed the leadership of the French movement to a 
Axis aggression in North Africa, and was to organize the French North 
African army to fight by the side of the United Nations. 
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ARGENTINA 

Nov. 3.—General Justo, a former President, speaking at a luncheon 
oiven by the British Chamber of Commerce in Buenos Aires, stated that 
the only possible basis of lasting peace lay in the triumph of the 
United Nations, and that most Argentinians shared his ideals. He said 
that Argentina should not shirk her responsibilities and sacrifices, for 
her peace and welfare could not be achieved by turning her back on 
liberal tradition and by fleeing obligations undertaken in contract 
with her continental brothers. It was suicidal to refuse to contribute 
to the cause of democracy. 

Nov. 4.—The authorities prohibited the circulation of the American 
magazine Time. The Minister of the Interior prohibited a meeting of 
support for Russia arranged to take place in Buenos Aires on Nov. 7. 

Nov. 9.—An article in La Nacion stated that the Allied blow struck 
in North Africa meant that “the final hour of the war is drawing near’. 
“The step taken by the United States will be hailed by all countries 
hostile to the Axis’, it said, and also expressed the view that the 
U.S.A. was defending South America by attacking in Africa, because 
“the occupation of Africa by the Germans is a project which has long 
been prepared”’. 


AUSTRALIA 

Oct. 29.—It was announced that Sir Thomas Gordon, had been 
appointed Director of Shipping. 

General MacArthur issued a statement declaring that “‘no nation 
in the world is making a more supreme war effort than Australia’’, 
which was using its relatively meagre resources to. the utmost in a 
universal war effort embracing all parties. He said Australia had 
unanimously and completely supported him in his military command, 
and that the harmony and co-operation between Australians and 
Americans had been “‘inspirational”’. 

Nov. 6.—Message of congratulation from Mr. Churchill re the 
Egyptian campaign. (See Great Britain.) 


BELGIUM 

Oct. 28.—The News Agency announced that deportations of Jews 
were still being carried out on a large scale. 600 Jews were recently 
sent from Liége to an unknown destination, and later 181 more were 
sent to Malines to join a contingent leaving for Upper Silesia and 
the Ukraine. 5,250 Jews had also been deported from Antwerp 

Oct. 30.—The Minister of Justice and Information, in London, stated 
that reports had reached the Government that the German authorities 
had started forced deportations of Belgian workers to Germany, and 
had conscripted men between 20 and 40 in the Liége region who were 
bachelors or married without children. He protested against “this 
odious outrage against international law and the human conscience’, 
and appealed for a “just punishment”’ of this new German crime. 

Oct. 31.—It was learned that part of the population had recently 
been forced to leave the coastal area and move to the interior, while 
the Germans had brought to the Flemish coast Soviet workers and 
Belgian Jews to build fortifications. 
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Nov. 1.—Brussels radio threatened reprisals following the Germy 
allegation that German prisoners on the central sector of the Ea 
Front had had their hands shackled or their hands and feet manaclej 
for interrogation purposes. 


BULGARIA 


Oct, 28.—King Boris, opening Parliament, stated that Bulgaria 
policy was based on “‘close co-operation and friendship” with the Axis 
Powers and their allies, and on loyalty to the Tripartite and Anti. 
Comintern Pacts. The Army was becoming more efficient, and measures 
had been taken to ensure a fairer distribution of food, stabilization 9 
prices, and the maintenance of the balance between internal and e. 
ternal prices. 

Oct. 31.—It was learned that a German economic delegation ha( 
arrived in Sofia to negotiate increased exchanges of goods with 
Germany. 

Nov. 1.—Reports from Ankara stated that 20 Bulgarian Jews hai 
been sentenced in Sofia, accused of having taken part in secret meeting 
and distributing leaflets abusing King Boris and other leaders. | 


CANADA 


Oct. 30.—The Department of Labour announced that the evacuation 
of Japanese from the restricted coastal areas of British Columbia wa 
virtually completed. Up to the end of September 19,227 had been 
moved, and the transference of the remaining 2,122 arranged for. 

Oct. 31.—Lord Bennet, speaking to the Canadian and Empire Clubs 
in Toronto, challenged the validity of allegations by the Canadian 
Nationalists that Britain was addicted to selfish imperialism. He 
defended British policy in India, and criticized Mr. Willkie’s stricture 
on it. Referring to the attitude of French Canada to the war, he said 
that in Western Canada he had found a preponderance of opinion that 
the absorption of Canada by the U.S.A. would be preferable to the 
continued domination of her policies by a minority which rejected ful 
partnership in the Commonwealth. 

Nov. 2.—The War-Time Prices Trade Board published an orde 
“freezing’’ many private business enterprises at the existing scale ¢ 
operations, and prohibiting the creation of new selling outlets, the 
stocking of goods not already handled, and removal to larger premise 
except by permit. 

Nov. 4.—It was announced that M. Wilgress, deputy Minister 0 
Trade and Commerce, Maj.-General Odlum, and Mr. Chipman, had been 
appointed as the first Ministers respectively to Russia, China, and Chile 
Mr. Davis, Justice of the Supreme Court in Saskatchewan, wa 
appointed High Commissioner in Australia. 

The National War Services Department announced that requisitiom 
received from the Defence Services would involve calling into the Amy 
before the end of 1942 about 34,000 men, bringing the total for tht 
half-year to 118,542. 

Nov. 5.—The spokesman for the Department of External Afiain 
told the press that the transfer of Allied merchantmen to Germat! 
permitted by the Vichy Government would not make any difference t 
the relations between the Vichy and Canadian Governments. 
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yermay Nov. 8.—Mr. Mackenzie King issued a statement on Canadian- 
¢ Egy mFrench relations, in which he said that, now that the war for the 
anaclei iberation of France had entered the stage of active and offensive 


ombat, Canada, “whose people more than any other had felt the 
agony of France’, had a special duty to do all in her power to make 
known to the French people the true attitude and real purpose of the 
garian perations now being undertaken. He considered that it was important 
he Axis o guard against misunderstanding the conduct of some Frenchmen 
1 Anti. vho might resist the forces of the United Nations; in no circumstances 
easure IEmmcould that mean that Canada was at war with France, because whatever 
ition of [Emmresistance was encountered would in reality be German, conducted by 
ind ey. aagFrench leaders who were the tools and puppets of the Germans. 
‘hose Frenchmen who fought against the United Nations would not 
on hai fmmghave their hearts in the fight, and the mass of the French people 
s with fmmimpatiently awaited the hour of liberation. “It is our mission”’, the 
statement said, “to remove all doubt from their minds that we are 
ws had meager to help them and help them soon to win back liberty, which 
eetings ever scemed so precious as since it was lost’. It ended with a warning 
Ts. 



































anadians, and said that all Canadians should keep their ears attuned to 
he authentic voice of the France of liberty, humanity, and civilization. 
cuation 
via was HILE : 
d been Oct. 26.—The press reported that the police were watching a number 
or. of German associations, and had seized several secret radio sets. 
e Clubs Oct. 30.—A student demonstration took place at Santiago against 
nadian mathe criticism of Chile and Argentina in the Boston speech of Mr. 
m. Hef™peumner Welles. The demonstration ended amicably so far as the U.S.A. 
rictures ‘as concerned, and President Rios told the students that he could not 
he said ide his sympathies for the democratic cause. 
on that ri 
to the HINA 


ted ful Oct. 29.—Dr. Sie Cheoukang was appointed first Chinese Minister to 


he Vatican. 
1 order Oct. 31.—General Chiang Kai-shek, in a speech before the People’s 
scale of Ser olitical Council, stated that China had many internal problems to 
ts, the fmeolve after the war was won. “‘It is not for us boastfully to claim the 


remise [gposition of leadership in Asia’’, he said. ‘‘We shall do well neither to 

nderestimate nor to overestimate our own importance and dignity.” 
ister a he Washington Conference had made China one of four main Powers, 
1d been mut the degree of inadequacy of the national reconstruction of China 
1 Chile evealed her sense of unworthiness, and he stressed that China must 
n, wijeupulfil her responsibilities towards the world by building up her own 

strength, intensifying her preparations: for the counter-offensive, and 
isitions ot indulging in vainglorious thoughts. In many respects, he said, the 
2 Army ation had not yet met the fundamental requirements for the imple- 
for the entation of her war policy, and practical measures must be devised 

or co-ordinating her efforts. ‘We must convert indifference into 
Affainfigethusiasm, a negative into a positive attitude, and give up irrespon- 
ormatjfedility and also the tendency to blame others. Our intelligentsia and 


ence t0 ‘orate, people cannot any longer maintain a posture of complacent 
hloofness,”’ 
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He called on the members of the Council to eradicate the “‘bad old 
habits of insincerity, display, indolence, and dilatoriness’’, and to make 
the people realize that “our new national status of equality might be 
lost as easily as it was difficult to reach’. The war situation was 
favourable, and the dawn of victory and the success of reconstruction 
could be seen, but the numerous difficulties of the internal situation 
must be met. 

Nov. 3.—The Foreign Minister told the press, on his return from 
America, that the American war effort was “‘tremendous’’, and that 
the U.S.A. was building a “great, tough, unbeatable army”’. He had the 
distinct impression that the “uphill toil’’ was over, and he was sure that 
“final and complete victory’? would come “‘in the not distant future’. 
Aid to China was limited only by the question of transport and the 
“human factor’. Referring to his visit to Canada, he said he had met 
Mr. Mackenzie King, and added: “I realized for the first time the 
conception of the British Commonwealth of Nations’. He said China 
would demand the return of Manchuria, Formosa, and the Luchu Islands 
after the war, but added that she had “‘no territorial ambition’’ except 
over countries which were rightly hers. 


CUBA 

Nov. 5.—It was learned that a confedération of workers in Havana 
had offered to send skilled labour, numbering approximately 10,000 men 
for war work in the U.S.A. 

Army representative’s expression of Cuban support for U.S.A. 


(See U.S.A.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Oct. 27.—Dr. Benesh broadcast a message from London to the 
Czech people on the eve of Czechoslovak Independence Day, in which 
he spoke of dissensions between Hitler and Géring and several generals 
who were opposed to the summer offensive in Russia. He warned the 
Czechs that they would soon hear new speeches from the German 
leaders in which they would say that they never wanted this war, and 
would indicate the possibility of some agreement; every such speeci 
would end with a desperate threat that if in the end Germany tell 
she would drag the whole of Europe to destruction with her. The Allied 
nations would not be intimidated, however, and the guilty would be 
justly punished. He referred to a recent speech by the German Secretar) 
of State in the Protectorate, which showed that Hitler was concerned 
with the destruction of the Czech State and not with justice for the 
German minority, and said the text of this speech would be laid on the 
table of the Armistice Conference at the end of the war. 

Nov. 2.—It was announced in Prague that 18 Czechs had been shot 
for “high treason’’. 

Nov. 5.—It was learned that the Germans had issued a decree 
empowering the Minister of Justice to debar all barristers and thos 
reading for the Bar ‘‘who manifest anti-Reich feelings’ from practising. 

Nov. 7.—It was learned that 76 Czechs were executed during 
October, according to German official reports. 
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DENMARK 

Oct. 27.—A Royal decree was issued stating that King Christian ‘‘for 
the duration of his illness has handed the conduct of the Government 
to the Heir Apparent, Crown Prince Frederick”’. 

Nov. 5.—New German Minister appointed. (See Germany.) 

It was learned that the Foreign Minister had visited Berlin and 
negotiated with the German leaders on Nov. 2. 

The evacuation of the only Danish division hitherto on the mainland 
to the islands of Fyen, Langeland, and Lolland, ordered by the new 
German commander, was completed. 

Nov. 6.—It was announced that all ports on the mainland north of 
Lim-fiord had been closed to neutral shipping from Nov. 1. 

Nov. 8.—King Christian asked the Foreign Minister, Hr. Scavenius, 
to form a new Cabinet. 


EGYPT 

Nov. 5.—The Prime Minister stated at the Anglo-Egyptian Union in 
Cairo that Egypt would never have signed the treaty of alliance with 
Britain if, above the material interests and political principles, she 
had not realized that the union of the two countries was based on the 
tenets of democracy, and therefore in helping her Ally Egypt was 
helping the cause of democracy. 


FRANCE 

Oct. 27.—Vichy radio announced that if 30,000 skilled workers out of 
the 150,000 demanded by Germany from the whole of France were not 
supplied from the unoccupied zone, the line of*demarcation between 
the two zones, “which is now a symbolic and temporary line, will 
become a real and lasting frontier’. 

Oct. 28.—Reports from New York stated that the Germans had 
demanded from the Vichy Government the surrender of all merchant- 
men, of whatever nationality, now in French harbours, totalling about 
300,000 tons. 

The Minister of Colonies, in a broadcast to Governor Annet of Mada- 
gascar, stated that Madagascar remained French soil, and that ‘“‘with- 
out provocation or revolt”’ the French authorities in Madagascar would 
know how to show the occupying Power that neither propaganda nor 
constraint could change their determination by one iota. 

_Oct, 29.—Marshal Pétain received Cardinal Suhard and Cardinal 
Gerlier, Archbishops of Paris and Lyons, and also entertained the Papal 
Nuncio and the Vichy representative at the Holy See to lunch. 

Tt was learned that the Minister to Uruguay had resigned owing to 
disagreement with the Vichy Government. 

Oct. 30.—Darlan returned to Vichy from North Africa. 

The Secretary for Industrial Production, replying to questions on 
he recruitment of workers for Gerntany, said that there had not been 
and would not be any resort to force in the unoccupied zone, but if 
vorkers refused to go from there the occupied zone alone would have 
0 carry the whole burden. 

Swiss reports stated that strikes had broken out in the department of 
Haute Savoie following orders to certain workmen, who had been 
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picked out as “‘volunteers’” to go to Germany, to report for medic, 
examination. 

Oct. 31.—It was learned that German mechanized units had bea 
sent to the Haute Savoie, where strikes were spreading. Vichy radi 
announced that 3 more trainloads of workers had left Paris {o; 
Germany, and 2 others from Angouleme and Rouen. 

Mr. Bevin’s broadcast to French workers. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 1.—Vichy radio broadcast an Order of the Day issued by th: 
Paris Prefect of Police, thanking his men for their ‘‘efforts in stamping 
out subversive activities’, and stating that since Oct. 13 the police had 
arrested many ‘Communists and terrorists’, and discovered large 
stores of explosives, arms, and other weapons in French homes. 

Nov. 2.—Marcel Déat, leader of the Rassemblement National Popy. 
latre, stated in a speech in Paris, referring to Marshal Pétain, ‘Not mud 
more is needed to make you the saviour of the fatherland, but there js 
also little needed to make you its grave-digger. One expects you ty 
frustrate the calculations of the Vichy gentlemen, to give at last the 
signal for the coming together of the champions of the national revoly. 
tion, to begin by dismissing the American Chargé d’Affaires, and ty 
come back to Paris’. In a review of the war, he said that the only 
place left for the opening of a second front was Africa, and there lay 
France’s chief danger and also her best opportunity. He urged that 
Dakar must be firmly defended, and expressed his gratitude for the 
measures decided upon by Laval, Pétain, and Darlan. At the end of 
the meeting, the Rassemblement passed a resolution asking Laval ani 
Pétain to speed up the establishment of the future Parti Unique {into 
which the Rassemblement was to be converted), and calling on al 
“national revolutionaries” to use all their efforts “in the fight agains 
distress, for the defence of the Empire in collaboration with the Germa 
forces, and for the final incorporation of France into the new Europe’. 

It was learned that the resistance of French workers to deportation 
to Germany was increasing and a number of factories had been force 
to close. The Paris police had been reinforced by 500 men for the city 
‘and 3,000 for the suburbs, and it was learned that police officials wer 
henceforth to receive a “danger allowance’’ of 500 francs monthly 
Paris radio announced that the Douai court had sentenced a scho0:- 
master of Lomme and 3 Lille women to imprisonment for ‘Communist 
activities; 3 ““Communists” were sentenced to imprisonment at a Pani 
mass trial, and a citizen of Strasbourg was sentenced to death ani 
deprived of civic rights for listening to British broadcasts. 

Nov. 3.—Message from British railwaymen. (See Great Britain.) _ 

The German wireless announced that 2 bombs exploded in Vichy 
front of the offices of Pétain’s committee for social propaganda and ¢ 
the office of the French People’s Movement. Bomb explosions ali 
occurred in Limoges and other towns in unoccupied France. 

Nov. 4.—Doriot stated in Paris that France must reach an under 
standing with Germany in order-to be able to defend French We 
Africa effectively. If France were incorporated in the New Europe, 
said, the solution of all the present problems would not be difficult. 

It was confirmed that Laval had handed over to Germany and Ital 
the 35 merchant ships under Allied flags which were caught in Fren¢ 
Mediterranean ports at the time of the French collapse, and that som 
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of these ships had already left France for Axis ports. Of the total of 
90,000 tons, 13 ships were to be used by Germany and 22 by Italy. 

Nov. 5.—The Vichy Commissioner for National Health stated that 
the harvest of 1942 was inferior to that of 1941 because of the dry 
weather. ‘This year the tasks will be much harder than last year 
because the means for help are dwindling’’, he said. Quoting figures of 
State assistance, he said that one out of 40 Frenchmen was clothed by 
the Government, and nearly 2 million daily meals had been served in 
soup kitchens, while 1 million people had been taken to special homes 
provided by the National Health Department. 

It was learned that the Germans had removed all points and cross- 
tracks from the railways in the coastal areas, to prevent the use of the 
railways by an invading army. 

Nov. 8.—A letter from President Roosevelt was handed to Marshal 

étain at the time of the American landings in French North Africa, in 
vhich it was stated that America sought no territorial aggrandisement 
nd gave assurances that the American troops would be withdrawn 
immediately the Axis forces had been expelled. The message also 
tated that the U.S.A. was always mindful of ‘‘the historic friendship 
and mutual aid which we have so greatly given to each other’. 

Marshal Pétain replied to President Roosevelt by stating that he had 

eard of the American “‘aggression’”’ in North Africa “with amazement 
and grief’. He said the message of the President invoked pretexts 
yhich nothing could justify, and imputed to the Axis intentions which 
ad never been translated into actions. By asking for an armistice in 
1940 he had sought to save the French Empire; the action of the 
merican troops had put French honour to the test, and he stated that 
1e would give the order for the French territories to defend themselves. 

President Roosevelt’s message to the French people and Mr. Hull’s 
statement on diplomatic relations with France. * (See U.S.A.) 

Joint American-British declaration. (See Great Britain.) 

Laval handed to the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires in Vichy a formal noti- 

cation of the breaking off of relations between France and the U.S.A. 

General de Gaulle’s message to French North Africa. (See Great 
Britain.) 

General Weygand arrived in Vichy. 

The frontier with Switzerland was sealed “until further notice’. 

Nov. 9.—Paris radio reported clashes between demonstrators and 
he police in Paris following the Congress of the French People’s 
Party. 


RENCH MOROCCO 

Oct. 28.—General Nogués, the Resident General, declared at Rabat 
hat “Morocco, if attacked will be defended with unyielding determina- 
on. He said the Moroccan coasts were as well protected as those of 
rench West Africa, there were good troops there, Casablanca had “a 
oteworthy naval force’, and at the slightest warning the mountain 
ribes in the Atlas would descend into the plains. 

Nov. 8—General Giraud’s broadcast, messages of General Eisen- 
ower, and American leaflets. (See French North Africa.) 

General de Gaulle’s broadcast. (See Great Britain.) 
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FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 

Nov. 8.—President Roosevelt’s message. (See U.S.A.) 

General Giraud broadcast from Algiers a message to the people g 
French North Africa, stating that he had taken over command of thy 
French forces there. He said that for the last two years the French peop 
had scrupulously kept the terms of the armistice in spite of the repeatei 
violations by their enemies; but now the Axis wished to occupy Nort 
Africa, and America had forestalled them. America had assured th 
French people of her “loyal and disinterested support’; “‘this is ow 
chance of revival’’, he said. “We cannot neglect this unexpected opp. 
tunity of recovery .. . We have one passion—France; and one aim- 
victory. Remember that the African army holds in its hands the fat 
of France’’. 

Lt.-General Eisenhower, C.-in-C. of the Allied Expeditionary Fore 
broadcast a message to the French people telling them that his fores 
had arrived in North Africa as friends to make war on their enemig 
with the sole aim of destroying the Axis and liberating France, and with 
no designs on any part of the French Empire. He asked for the w 
operation of the people, and gave orders that by displaying the Frene 
Tricolour and the U.S. flag by day and vertical searchlight beams }y 
night their friendship could be shown. Failure to display these sigs 
would be interpreted as indicating hostile intent. He also issued i 
structions to the ships of the French Navy and merchant navy to sta 
where they were and not to scuttle, to the coastal defence units nott 
man their installations, to the air force to remain on the ground, and! 
the general public to obey the orders of the U.S. officers. By followin 
these orders clashes would be avoided, and he called on the French t 
co-operate as comrades in “‘the common fight against the invaders ( 
France’ which had entered into ‘‘the phase of liberation’”’. 

Leaflets were also dropped stating that the immediate purpose 0! 
the American landings was to protect French North Africa against tlt 
menace of an Axis invasion, and that their principal object was tht 
same as in 1917, to destroy the enemy and liberate invaded France. ! 
was again stated that immediately the Axis threat had disappear 
these American troops would leave French territory, and that Frend 
sovereignty remained unaffected. “We know that we can count i 
your co-operation to clear the road to victory and peace’, he conclude! 

General de Gaulle’s message. (See Great Britain.) 





FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

Nov. 2.—Statements re the defence of Dakar. (SeeFrance.) 

Nov. 3.—Vichy News Agency announced that about 1,000 Fret 
women and children had left Dakar on repatriation. The ‘sovert 
General of French West Africa declared at St. Louis, Senegal, tl! 
Dakar and French West Africa would be ‘‘a valuable card in Britat 
hand”’, but that the French had no intention of letting anyone ta 
this card from them. 

Nov. 4.—Admiral Lutzow’s statement ve West Africa. 
Germany.) é 

Nov. 8.—The Governor-General stated in a broadcast that the tn 
would not be long in coming when West as well as North Africa wou 
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be attacked by the Allies, and he stated that this attack would find the 
French population there “ready to carry out the Marshal's orders’’. 


GERMANY 

Oct. 26.—Erich Goller of Leipzig was executed for ‘‘preparing high 
treason abroad and. serving with a foreign army during the war, 
although still a German subject’. 

Oct. 28.—It was confirmed that General Halder had been dis- 
missed from his post as Chief of the General Staff, and succeeded by 
General von Zeizler. 

Oct. 29.—The Vélkischer Beobachter condemned the British raids on 
Italian cities and demanded “‘a punitive court to try this sworn enemy 
of justice, the sanctity of treaties, soldierly warfare, and all human 
wrecepts . 

Oct. 30.—It was learned that Hitler had appointed Ley as Reich 
Housing Commissar to organize accommodation for the homeless after 
British raids. Swedish protest against searching of railway officials in 
Norway. (See Sweden.) 

Nov. 1—The Vélkischer Beobachter published an article warning 
neutrals, semi-Allies, non-belligerents, and other countries remaining 
outside the war that Germany and Italy and their allies would deter- 
mine Europe’s destiny, that retribution would overtake those who stood 
aside from the war, and that they would receive ‘“‘condign treatment”’ 
for having prolonged the war. 

Nov. 2.—Reports from Moscow stated that the Essen National 
Zeitung had declared that Germany intended to draft for army service 
all Dutchmen capable of carrying arms. 

Nov. 3.—It was learned that Hitler had issued a special order that 
all German infantry regiments, except mountain troops, should 
henceforth be called grenadier regiments. 

Nov. 4.—Rear-Admiral Lutzow broadcast a statement referring to 
the landing of American troops in Liberia, and foreshadowed a large 
invasion of Africa by U.S. forces. He said the difficulties of operating 
in the Sahara were obviously very great. No one could tell where the 
main American landing would take place, for Dakar was too well 
defended and the rest of the coastline too steep for mechanized trans- 
port. The British base in Gambia was to be leased to the American forces, 
he said, and from there they would invade Morocco and Algiers and 
then attack Europe from the south. ‘‘Against any landing attempt 
Casablanca wouid be able to offer at least as strong resistance as did 
Dakar in 1940’, he concluded. 

Goebbels, in an article in Das Reich, stated that the fate of the 
German continent was being decided at present in the East. ‘We are 
again faced with the eternal law of life and death, and it must reach 
fulfilment’, he said. “War is the final test, and we are put to this test 
to-day’. ‘““‘When we have reached the top we shall be able to see far 
and wide’, he concluded, ‘“‘and everywhere we look we shall see land 
that belongs to us’’. 

_Nov. 5.—It was learned that Renthe-Fink, the Minister at 
Copenhagen, had been withdrawn, and replaced by Dr. Best of the 
Foreign Office. The correspondent of the Trans-Ocean News Agency 
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accused the Danish Government of “ still failing to draw the logical 
conclusions from the fact that Denmark has, to a certain extent, beep 
drawn into the vortex of the war’’, and added the warning, ‘Danish 
production could be increased if necessary. Proof could thus bp 
furnished that the Danish nation is ready to do its duty towards the 
countries which have made costly sacrifices’. 

Nov. 7.—Goebbels decreed that, contrary to custom, no flags should 
be flown on Nov. 9, the anniversary of Hitler’s putsch in 1923. 

Nov. 8.—Hitler addressed his party members at Munich on the eye 
of the anniversary of the 1923 Putsch. He said that destiny would give 
the victory to those who deserved it; in 1918 the Germans did not 
deserve it, but there would be no repetition of 1918, though the German 
people were fighting at present against the same enemies, both interna] 
and_external. During the previous war 2 million German soldiers were 
killed in action, and in the present struggle 350,000 had been killed, 
No more peace offers would come from Germany; the last one was in 
1940, and since then the word had been only “‘fight’’. 

The reason why the Germans did not immediately take Stalingrad 
was that the remaining strongpoints there were “not worth a second 
Verdun’. The traffic of 30 million tons of fuel and 9 million tons of 
petrol had been stopped on the Volga, and therefore the German 
forces did not wish more blood to flow in an effort to take the remnants 
of the city. With regard to the situation in North Africa Hitler said 
“the enemy has moved forward and the enemy has moved back, but 
what matters in this war is the final result, and that you can leave to 
us’’. He said he had no need to waste words “about the lies of the old 
scoundrel’’, President Roosevelt, in his attack on French North Africa. 

The Americans had begun to boast about a new submarine, but 
German constructors had not been asleep either; in 1940 when Churchill 
said he had overcome the submarine danger, only a very few German 
submarines were sent out, but there were 10 times as many at home 
training crews for new submarines later on. With regard to the coming 
winter, he said German preparations were quite different from the 
previous winter, and they were prepared for the hardest conditions. 
Many Germans were working on reconstruction in the occupied 
countries, where they had a duty to look after the feeding and main- 
tenance of the whole of Europe, for Germany was ‘‘aiming at peace for 
Europe’’. He declared he could eat his heart out at the thought of the 
British air attacks on Germany; before the German attacks on Warsaw 
he had five times asked the city to capitulate and only then did he order 
the measures “allowed by the rules of war’. He promised that the 
British would find out that the German inventive spirit had not been 
idle, and that they would get an answer which would “take their 
breath away’’. “Think only that this war will decide whether Germany 
shall live or die’, he concluded, “and if you realize this, your every 
deed, your every thought will be a prayer for our Germany”. 

Nov. 9.—General Diethmar, broadcasting on the situation in Egypt said 
that Germany would naturally have to accept heavy and painful losses 
and sacrifices in North Africa, but she must remember that she had 
held there enemy forces which might have been employed elsewhere, 
where their employment would have affected the general situation in 4 
much more direct way. 
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GIBRALTAR 

Nov. 6.—The Vichy news agency reported that all privately owned 
barges and small boats in Gibraltar had been requisitioned by the 
British authorities. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Oct. 27.—The Secretary for Air stated in Westminster that Germany 
was like a caged beast hemmed in by the Russians in the East, and by 
British, Dominions, and American troops in the West and South. The. 
Allied aim must be to keep the German air fleets and armies at full 
stretch, to strike at them from all sides, and to crush with bombs the 
structure of German war industry and transport. The chief burden of 
the land war still fell on the Russians, but the blockade at sea, main- 
tained by the British Navy and Air Force, was steadily fastening its 
grip on Axis supplies. He also pointed out how closely the Air Force 
worked in co-operation with the Army. 

He went on to say that the German air force would get a very hot 
reception if they resumed heavy bombing attacks on Britain, but he 
warned the people against complacency, since, while Britain had learned 
better defence, the Germans had learned from Britain better forms 
of attack. 

Speaking of Coastal Command he said that their improving methods 
of search were increasing the number of U-boats attacked. The 
enemy were forced to send long-range fighters into the Bay of Biscay, 
and during September 12 fighters were shot down in the Bay by Coastal 
Command ’planes, while a new high record for the number of attacks on 
submarines was reached, 45 per cent above the best previous month. 
With regard to the bombing of Germany he said that, whereas in June 
and July of 1941 8,300 tons of bombs were dropped on Germany, in the 
same two months of 1942 13,000 tons were dropped, and in the first 14 
days of September 5,000 tons, an average of 500 tons a raid. Only 
twice in their raids on Britain had the Germans dropped more than 
400 tons, and never 500. “‘The greatest help we could have given 
Russia’, he said, ‘“‘was our bomber offensive’’, for it forced the Germans 
to bring to the West almost as many fighters as they had on the whole 
Eastern Front. ‘‘For the whole of 1942 we have held more than half 
the German fighter squadrons facing west and in the Mediterranean 
area, south’, he added. 

The recent raids on Italy were having a serious effect on the ‘“‘ram- 
shackle structure of the Fascist State’, while the Germans had given 
up trying to conceal the damage done in Germany, and Goring could 
only howl with rage and fear at the success of the British bomber 
offensive. It was not true, however, that Britain had any, number of 
bombers. The force was as yet so limited that it was only’ by an 
exceptional feat of organization, which could be rarely repeated, that 
1,000 bombers could be put into the air at once, though in a few months 
such four-figure raids would be less infrequent. 

[he Commander of the U.S. Naval Forces in Europe broadcast a 
message to America on Navy Day in which he said that a second, third, 
fourth, or any number of additional fronts were possible only if the 
sea lanes were kept open, and that only by control of these lanes, and 
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the air lanes over the seas, could the U.S.A. bring to bear its enormoys 
strength. Untila year previously Britain and the Dominions had fought 
single-handed to control the vital-sea lanes; first China, then Britain 
and the European democracies, and later Russia, had fought unevep 
battles while U.S.A. was arming. America must therefore learn that 
she must be strong on the sea, and in the air over the sea, and that the 
weight of her voice in world affairs would be in almost exact pro- 
portion to her armed strength. 

Oct. 28.—Mr. Churchill addressed a message to the Greek people on 
the second anniversary of the Italian attack on Greece, stating that the 
armed forces of Greece were once again in the field outside their own 
country and were anxious for the day “not far off now’’, when they 
would avenge the present sufferings of the Greek people. He said the 
courage and spirit of the oppressed people of Greece remained ap 
inspiration to the United Nations. Mr. Eden also sent a message 
stating that plans for the liberation of Greece were now being con- 
certed in London in consultation with the Greek Government. 

Additional units of the U.S. Marine Corps arrived in the U.K. 

The first meeting of the Commonwealth Supply Council, formed to 
co-ordinate arrangements for supply throughout the Empire, was held 
in London. 

A statement was issued in London officially denying the Axis report 
that General Alexander’s aeroplane had been shot down on Oct. 27. 

Oct. 29.—Mr. Morgenthau left London to return to the U.S.A. 

The Home Secretary, in a speech at Hackney, replied to criticisms 
of Britain’s part in the war. He said that two years ago Britain 
administered to Germany her first defeat in the Battle of Britain, 
and that was at a time when Britain stood alone against Germany. 
There were some countries, no doubt, such as the occupied countries of 
Europe, which had the right to urge Britain on, but they were the very 
ones which never dreamt of such a thing, but stood patiently and 
steadfastly by her side. They could see what efforts Britain was making, 
and they remembered the time when Britain was their only ally. 

British outlook and attitude had been consistent throughout the 
war. Britain had entered the war “‘woefully unprepared’, as a matter 
of principle and her pledged word, not pushed into it by words or by the 
bayonet of the enemy at her back. Some onlookers had then called ita 
phoney war and others said it was imperialist, and after the fall o! 
Europe Britain was expected to fall also. But the victory of the Battle 
of Britain had followed and the defeat of Mussolini in Abyssinia 
Abyssinia was only the first act of restoration, but the turn.of the other 
conquered and enslaved peoples would come, and the liberation ol 
Abyssinia showed how untrue were the accusations of British Imperial: 
ism. The next stages of Britain’s part in the war had been the “‘forlom 
crusading hope’ of the expeditionary force in Greece, and the pledge 0! 
all help possible to Russia, a pledge which had been honoured at great 
cost. 

With regard to the home front, Britain had flung her man-power t¢ 
the limit into the war effort, and was turning out war goods at a great! 
rate in proportion to her population than any country in the world. 
The British people had set a high standard for the future; one instance 
of this was their offer to India of complete independence after the wal. 
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ir. Morrison said he could not recall in history such another tremen- 
Hous offer of freedom, nor a parallel to the century and a half of 
rowth and development which was turning India from a “welter of 
warring medieval principalities into an ordered society, to which 
reedom and independence in a modern world can reasonably and 
ightly be offered’. 

Mr. Morrison concluded by saying that he did not think the British 
eople need make any apologies for their three years’ part in the war; 
hey might have made mistakes and suffered ill-fortune, but they owed 
» one an explanation except themselves. They were now reaching a 
hase where the initiative no longer lay wholly with the enemy, and 
he history of their part in the war so far showed them united and ready 
o dare the full might of tyranny, standing “unconquerable in the 
strength of their honest and constructive purpose’. 

Oct. 30.—Mr. Eden, speaking in Glasgow, said that the war was 
beginning to take on a new character. The Allies were not everywhere 
n the defensive; the R.A.F. commanded the Channel and Northern 
‘rance, and could fly to Italy by day, a superb achievement which 
showed the writing on the wall. He also said there was no more 
iagnificent story in all the annals of British history than that of the 
onvoys to Russia. 

Referring to conditions after the war, he said the British Empire 
ould not withdraw from its position as a world Power. They must not 
hink of peace merely as a period of rest and relaxation, nor as a 
eward, but as something to be built up and maintained by their 
bxertions, and for which they must provide a practical and effective 
ganization and the means to defend it. Hitler was not ‘“‘an accident, 
but a symptom”’, and even when Hitler and Hitlerism were things of 
he past the world would still be faced with the problem of Germany, 
‘because Hitlerism has inculcated that terrible doctrine into the young 
eople of Germany’. It would take a long-term effort to overcome that 
roblem, and it would be the height of folly to indulge in the wishful 
hinking about it in which Britain indulged after the previous war. 
his time she must see the problem of Germany through until a com- 
plete solution was reached. 

Oct. 31.—The Minister of Labour broadcast a message to French 
orkers praising them for resisting the Germans’ efforts to mobilize 
hem for work in Germany, and promising that Britain would honour 
he “solidarity shown by our French comrades at this great moment”’. 

General Smuts broadcast a message to Holland and Belgium, and 
peaking particularly as an Afrikaner “with Dutch blood in my veins’’, 
bald that what bound South Africa to the people of the Low Countries 
‘as not only the kinship of language and origin but above all the 
inship of the spirit. The rejection of all German and Japanese offers 
und contempt for everything contaminated by the enemy was the grand 
ontribution of the people of the Low Countries towards the struggle of 
he United Nations. He continued, “Why should the aid now mutually 
endered by the United Nations not be continued in peace-time? There 
‘no reason whatever why we should revert to the old errors which 
lave made a healthy international life impossible’. 

} Nov. 1—The Home Secretary, speaking at Cardiff, drew a picture of 
oritain at war “‘for the enlightenment of our friends and ourselves’. 
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He pointed out that Britain had achieved the greatest war producti 
per head of population of any country in the world, ally or enemy, ay 
that her shipbuilding workers had an output twice as great per head x 
those of any other country. Nor had she reached her peak of productioy 
she was near the limit of her resources of man-power, but improye 
ment was still being made in organization and the allocation 
resources. 

Of Britain’s war production 80 per cent was shipped overseas, and » 
was every fighting man for whom shipping space could be found. The 
Navy and Merchant Navy were also doing a great work in transporting 
America’s tremendous war production and her supplies of food ty 
Britain. In peace-time Britain was called the centre of world trade, ly 
said, but to-day she was the centre of a round-the-world traffic in ams 
no less in extent than her peace-time enterprise. It was essential fo 
Britain to have control of the sea and the air. Tanks and aircraft 
together with oil, had to fight their way over a distance equal to the 
2,000-mile length of the Russian front when they went from Britain ty 
Russia, the same distance from America to Britain, the same from 
Britain to Malta, and over 5 times as far from Britain round the Cap 
to the Middle East. The Navy regularly patrolled over 80,000 miles of 
trade routes, 34 times round the world; it kept guard over the 2,000 to 
3,000 British and Allied merchant ships always at sea, and swept mine 
from over 14,000 miles of sea lanes; it had escorted over 120,000 voyage 
in convoy, and had brought safely to port 199 out of every 200 shipsin 
those convoys; it had constantly at sea 600 warships and auxiliaries 
and it had destroyed, captured, or damaged more than 125 enemy 
warships, and over 6 million tons of enemy shipping. 

Air power was also being added to sea power in increasing measur 
and it was important to remember that the Power which had com- 
bined air and sea power could always compel the enemy, because oi 
uncertainty as to the point of attack, to disperse his defence forces a 
its discretion. The greatest example of Blitzkrieg in the war, measure 
in terms of distance covered, was Japan’s Blitzkrieg in the Pacific. But 
that was the writing on the wall for the enemy, for it was a portet 
of what British and American sea and air power would achieve whe 
fully equipped. With regard to the Egyptian front, he said there was 
no theatre of war upon which hung greater strategical issues. Sea-al 
power was both the condition and the prize of a victory in Egypt fot 
the United Nations; it was the condition because every man and gut 
used in the Middle East battle had been transported to Egypt by: 
voyage equal to half the world circumference and completely dependett 
on the Navy’s protection, and it was the prize because the safeguarding 
of Suez and the reopening of the Mediterranean would be the first great 
step towards that wider exercise of sea-air power on which victor 
depended. He therefore refused to admit that in comparison wit! 
Russia Britain was playing a secondary part in the war, and he asserted 
that her réle was “‘as near to the heart of achievement and the centre 
action’’ as ever it was when she stood alone. 

Nov. 3.—A message was broadcast to France inthe name of 400," 
British railwaymen, congratulating their French colleagues on thi 
heroism and inspiration of their example in resisting the demands “ 
the enemy and in enduring the Allied attacks on their trains. 
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The King sent a message of congratulation and good wishes to King 
eopold of the Belgians on his 41st birthday. 


A message was broadcast from London by a Peruvian Deputy, 
ddressed to people of Spain and Portugal, expressing the earnest 
fesire that Spain and Portugal, “linked as they are to the American 
nations of Iberian origin by bonds of race, religion, and language 
imilar to the links uniting Great Britain and the U.S.A. in their 
ommon defence of liberty and justice’ should be fully conscious of 
he mission that S. America had taken on herself. He said that all 
he Latin American countries wished to see Spain recover her traditional 
place in harmony with the bloc of Spanish-speaking peoples. 

Nov. 4.—Visit of Minister of Production to U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


Nov. 5.—Sir Stafford Cripps speaking in a war factory, said the 
ime was coming when the United Nations, although the strength of the 
nemy was still enormous, would be able to take the offensive. In the 
ictory in Libya every worker on the home front had his or her share, 
but this was not the only diversion which Britain would or could make 
o help the Russians, and as her strength and that of the Americans 
rew, other offensives would be started in other areas. The British 
overnment were alive to the need for pressing forward with offensive 
ction and required ‘‘no prodding’’, but they did not intend to throw 
way the prospect of victory by ill-considered and premature action. 
he workers would help the launching of offensive much more by 

eeding up production than by talking about a second front, which 

e Government was only too anxious to establish as soon as prepara- 
ions were completed. In the heat of battle the sacrifices of the peoples 
f the United Nations could not be compensated by any material 
eward, and they could be assured that they themselves would have the 
berty and right to determine their own destiny after the war, and 

ere would be no dictatorship over them, unless they allowed it to 
rise by their own apathy. 

Mr. Churchill sent a telegram of congratulation to the acting Prime 
inister of South Africa on the part played by S. African troops in the 
gyptian campaign. A similar telegram was also sent to the Prime 
inister of New Zealand. General Smuts sent messages of congratulations 
the British commanders in the Middle East for their ‘“‘magnificent 
ictory, the final dimensions of which will, I hope, make it a turning 
point in this war’’. 

Nov. 6.—Mr. Churchill sent a message of congratulation to the 
Australian Minister for the Army on the part the Australians were 
laying in the Egyptian campaign, which ‘“‘may well be a decisive 
rictory’”’. 

The War Office announced that the French Governor-General in 
adagascar had requested the cessation of hostilities on Nov. 5 and 

at armistice terms had been signed. 

Nov. 7.—Mr. Eden’s messages to Russia on the 25th anniversary of 
he Soviet Union. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Nov. 8.—The Government announced, immediately after the news of 
he American landings in French North Africa had been published, 
hat they subscribed in full to the policy and ideals of President Roose- 
elt's appeal to the French people and had but one desire in relation to 
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France, namely to hasten the restoration of the independence ay 
greatness of France. 

A joint American-British Declaration was broadcast to the peop} 
of Metropolitan France stating that the landing of American troops jy 
French North Africa was the first step towards the liberation of Frang 
and had as its object the destruction of the Axis forces in North Afri 
The offensive phase of the war of liberation was beginning, and a 
appeal was made for the active co-operation of the French in Nort 
Africa. The moment had not yet come, however, to appeal to th 
whole French nation, and the population of Metropolitan France wep 
asked to remain calm but on the alert. “The hour of national uprising 
has not sounded’, the statement said. ‘“‘We have already promised yw 
that we will warn you when this hour shall have come. To-day the 
moment is closer’. It was also promised that as soon as the Axis fores 
had been expelled from North Africa the American troops would leave 
and it was stated that the sovereignty of France on French territorig 
remained unaffected. 

General de Gaulle broadcast a message calling on all Frenchme 
in North Africa to rise without reserve and join the Allies. “Ow 
Algeria, our Morocco, our Tunisia are to be made the jumping-of 
ground for the liberation of France’, he said. “The France whic 
fights calls upon you. Despise the cries of traitors who would make yo 
believe that our Allies want to seize our Empire. The great moment ha 
come. Everywhere the enemy gasps and wavers. Frenchmen ¢ 
North Africa, if through you we return to the battle-line from or 
end of the Mediterranean to the other, the war will be won, thank 
to France’’. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement announcing that the Ambasw- 
dors in Madrid and Lisbon had been instructed to inform the Spanis 
and Portuguese Governments that the British Government was at ont 
with the U.S. Government regarding the American landings in Frent 
North Africa. The Ambassador in Madrid was instructed to convey t 
the Spanish Government “‘a solemn assurance’’ that these operation 
in no way threatened Spanish territory, metropolitan or oversea, thi 
Spanish interests in North Africa would not be compromised, and tli 
the existing modus vivendi in Tangier and the trade agreements betwett 
Spanish and British territories would be in no way affected. The exis: 
ing exchanges of goods between Spain and the outside world, for whid 
British navicerts were granted, would not be interfered with, ™ 
internal trade between the two zones of Morocco. In fact, these trat 
arrangements should be facilitated through the freeing of the Nom 
African coast from the danger of Axis control and Axis attacks on Allie 
and neutral shipping. 

The British Government expressed their full sympathy with 
desire of the Spanish Government to save the Iberian Peninst 
from entering the war, and wished Spain to have every opportutl! 
to recover from the devastation of the civil war. 

The Portuguese Government were assured that it was the intenti@ 
of the British Government that neither Portugal nor any of her ove 
territories should be involved in hostilities as a result of the 0 
developments, and that no action was contemplated by the Brits 
Government involving any Portuguese territory at home or oversté 
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Mr. Eden received the Spanish and Portuguese Ambassadors and 
vave them assurances in the sense of the instructions sent to the 
British Ambassadors at Madrid and Lisbon. 

Nov. 9.—The Admiralty announced that Admiral Sir Andrew 
‘unningham had been appointed Naval C.-in-C., Expeditionary Force 
n North Africa, and was succeeded as Head of the British Admiralty 
Jelegation in Washington by Admiral Sir Percy Noble. 


REECE 

Oct. 27.—Mr. Churchill’s and Mr. Eden’s messages to the Greek 
ople on the second anniversary of the Italian attack. (See Great 
rita.) 

Oct. 28.—It was learned that a Greek “Communist’’ and former 
Jeputy, accused of being responsible for the recent bomb explosion in 
Athens in which a Fascist meeting-house was blown up, had been 
rrested by the occupation authorities. Over 20 hostages had been shot 
by order of the Germans as reprisal for the bombing, and over 2,000 
pthers seized and held. 

Oct. 30.—Mr. Drexel Biddle presented his letters of credence to the 
‘ing of the Hellenes as the first American Ambassador. 

Nov. 2.—The Government in London received information that the 
sxermans had started a campaign in Western Macedonia to enlist 
orkers for work in Germany; but in spite of promises and threats 
o withdraw their food cards only 60 had volunteered to date. 

Nov. 6.—M. Aghnides, the Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, was appointed Ambassador to Great Britain. 


UNGARY 

Nov. 7.—It was learned that the Prime Minister had recently paid a 
visit to Mussolini. 

Nov. 9.—The frontier between Hungary and Croatia was closed, 
ollowing an attempt by Croat guerrillas to wreck the Budapest- 
rieste-Rome express. 


NDIA 

Oct. 26.—Mr, Rajagopalachari made a further plea for a “positive 
olution” of the Indian problem. ‘The main question is whether the 
British will shed their fears and agree to link up the people with the 
ate in India during and for the sake of the war’’, he said. He was only 
proposing a Government for an interim period, and that the Cripps 
Jeclaration as to independence in the future would remain intact. 

Mr. Jinnah’s newspaper Dawn approved Mr. Rajagopalachari’s 
proposals, only suggesting that instead of the Viceroy selecting the 
embers of Congress for the Executive Council, Mr. Gandhi should 
ccept responsibility for selecting the Congress representatives, thus 
ommitting himself definitely to the proposals. It stated that equality 
{representation for Congress and the Moslem League would satisfy the 
Moslems, and commended the suggestion of fresh general elections as 
lesirable and practicable. 
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Oct. 29.—Mr. Rajagopalachari stated in Madras that it did no 
matter how power was divided between the different communities jy Brit 
his suggested provisional Government, so long as power was trans Mi efiec 
ferred to India. The Cripps plan had definitely promised Indi: HB nin 
independence after the war with the right to secession, and therefor HM and 
the issue of the country’s freedom was no longer in doubt. He expressej HM ther 
confidence that the Congress leaders would not object to his suggestion HM thei 
that Mr. Jinnah should be given the right to nominate Moslems to the HR they 
Executive Council, and he appealed to the country not to quarrel over HM were 
the details of his plan, since it contemplated only a provisional HM \os' 
Government for the duration of the war. ‘des 


Nov. 1.—The Labour Member in the Viceroy’s Council stated that jt op!" 
was both “undignified and impolitic’’ for Indians to appeal to nations 
allied with Britain to force Britain into imposing a settlement which the HB IRA 
Indians ought to make for themselves. “America and China ar V 
mainly concerned with the security of India as a base for their military % .; p 
operations”, he said. “They are only incidentally interested in doing I j94) 
justice between various elements in Indian national life.” Therefor 7. 
they might easily suggest a hasty settlement which Indians would have J +) 
cause to repent afterwards. Len 


Nov. 3.—Sir Jogendra Singh, the Member for Education, Health, and 3 bon 
Lands in the Government, spoke to Indian Civil Service probationers Hi the 
at their camp at Dehra Dun, and paid tribute to the high reputation of HM was 
the Service. With regard to the constitutional issue, he said the various I ally 
communities must weld themselves together if India was to play a part Hi ever 
worthy of her past. The transfer of power to representative institutions J bein 
in India had been complicated by communal representation in the 9 exe: 
Legislatures and Services, but these communities must join together to 3 in t 
make a strong India; he believed in an all-India federation, in which Hi Sm 
the Government would represent not this or that party but all tle 
people of India, including minorities and majorities. ITA 

Nov. 5.—Mr. Jinnah, addressing the students of Aligarh Moslem 0 
University, declared himself against the Cripps proposals, and indirectly J },,.; 
rejected Mr. Rajagopalachari’s plan by stating that he considered it HH +... 
would be against Moslem interests to implement the federal plan under % ;}., 
the 1935 Act. He also replied to some Moslem criticism of his policy # \j<; 
of remaining aloof from Mr. Gandhi's civil disobedience campaign, and con 
stated that Moslem participation in this campaign would lave givel I j}j< 
Mr. Gandhi apparent justification for saying that he was the sole B® oo, 
leader in India. Mus 

Nov. 9.—The Council of the All-India Moslem League adopted wit] 
without amendment the resolution adopted in August by their working rep! 
committee. Mr. Jinnah said that the Moslems wanted those zones 3 ver 
where there were compact majorities of 70 million Moslems carved out k 
as independent Islamic States. The Hindus would have the self-rule HM Ser 
of three-fourths of India, a territory and population larger than that ™ Ital 
of any State other than China or Russia; but the only response to the 3 was 
suggestion of Pakistan was ‘“‘Hindu attempts to diddle the Moslems §@ vict 
out of their remaining fourth of India’’, and all schemes for so-called J tha 
national government with responsibility to a Legislature simply meatt #™ fice 
that the Moslems must submit to the Hindu Raj as a minority com 3 and 
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munity, and that they would never do. The Moslems wanted the 
British and other parties to agree to a Moslem plebiscite and to give 
effect to its results; thereafter the League would take part, not as a 
minority but on the basis of equality, in a provisional government 
and do what they could to ensure that sufficient power was transferred 
thereto. Mr. Jinnah said that the British could not afford to continue 
their “wait and see’’ policy while the frontiers of India were not safe; 
they should get on without the Congress Party and mobilize those who 
were ready to be mobilized. If they conceded the demands of the 
Moslem League they would at least have established their own bona 
ides on the matter of Indian freedom at the bar of Indian and world 
opinion. 


IRAQ 

Nov. 1.—The Regent, in the Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament, said that the war situation was more favourable than in 
1941. “The cause of the United Nations is the cause of the Arab 
nations... The aim of the Government’s foreign policy is friendship 
with the Arab countries and with friendly neighbours’. He said 
Lend-lease was much appreciated and was an expression of the close 
bonds existing between Iraq and the U.S.A., another sign of which was 
the opening of an Iraqi Legation in Washington. The Sino-Iraq Treaty 
was also satisfactory. He referred to the “explicit promise given by our 
ally, Britain, through the mouths of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, of 
eventual independence for those Arab countries whose independence is 
being delayed’’, and expressed the confidence of his Government in the 
execution of that promise. ‘“Everything in the Atlantic Charter and 
in the speeches of British Ministers. President Roosevelt, and General 
Smuts conforms entirely with our foreign policy”, he concluded. 


ITALY 


Oct. 28.—The 20th anniversary of the march on Rome was cele- 
brated in Rome. Mussolini made no speech, but during the day he 
received the Commanders-in-Chief of the three Services and told them 
that for 20 years a bitter struggle had been going on against Bolshe- 
vism, as well as against plutocracy and Jewry. During the war a close 
comradeship had arisen between the Italian and German soldiers, and 
this comradeship was the best guarantee for the future of the two 
countries. Ley, in a message of congratulation from Hitler, told 
Mussolini that “Germany knows that victory will not fail to crown 
with success the common effort of the two Axis nations’’, and Mussolini 
replied that the Italian people would see the war “through to the 
very end”’, 

_Rome radio broadcast extracts from an article in the Corriere della 
Sera on the anniversary, stating that “this conflict was not wanted by 
Italy and constantly avoided by the Duce’’. Another press extract read 
was from the Popolo d’Italia, stating ‘‘An Italian victory will be a 
victory for Mussolini, for it is he who fights, has faith, and suffers more 
than the others, not only for the loss of his son, but also for the sacri- 
ices of the Italian people. The war which Italy is fighting is decisive, 
and therefore there can be no half measures”. . 
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The News sshatietie announced that about 1,300 political “exile 
were to be released under an amnesty granted by Mussolini to mark th 
anniversary. 

Nov. 8.—Swiss reports stated that anti-German demonstratiog 
occurred in many towns on Nov. 4, the anniversary of Italy’s entry 
into the war in 1915. 





JAPAN 
Nov. 1.—It was learned that Kazuo Aoki had been appointed as thy 
first Minister for Greater East Asiatic affairs. 


Nov. 6.—The Foreign Minister stated in Tokyo that the recently 
broadcast threats of ‘ ‘reprisals’ against British prisoners of war was 
due to “inhuman treatment”’ of German prisoners and “the Britis 
intention of extending retaliatory measures to Italian prisoners’. 
threatened that if the British did not alter their attitude to the Germa 
prisoners, the Japanese would be forced ‘‘to revise the present human 
treatment of British prisoners’. 


LIBERIA 

Oct. 29.—It was learned that “‘special emergency’’ measures had bea 
enacted by the National Legislature to continue “for the duration ani 
six months thereafter’. The measures granted the President special 
emergency powers until six months after the end of the war, regulate! 
air navigation and provided for airports of entry, authorized tle 


President to appoint a national economy committee to prevent prv- 
fiteering, and restricted all alien residents who were nationals 0! 
countries not in treaty relation with Liberia. 4 joint resolutions wer 
passed approving agreements entered into between the Government 
and the Pan-American Airways, and a further resolution “approvig 
the agreement entered into between the Liberian Government and the 
U.S. Government”. 


LUXEMBURG 

Oct. 29.—Swiss reports stated that vast deportations were now beilg 
organized by the Germans, while more workers had been taken 
hostages and some of them shot. Parents “not manifesting sufficiet! 
understanding of the new Europe’ were to be deprived of thet 
children, the German authorities destroying the children’ S papers and 
ordering that ° ‘children be lost for ever to their relativ es’’. 


Nov. £ g give 
Luxemburg farms and businesses as rewards, and were taking the 
places of the patriots deported from their homes. Only persons = 
possession of a special ‘‘settling permit’’ were allowed to settle in the 
Duchy, and preference was given to persons injured in the war or thé! 
of 1914-1918 or while fighting with the Freikorps or in the Spanist 
civil war, and to persons who had fought in these wars or to thet 
dependants if they had been killed. It was also reported that the fits 
Luxemburg conscripts had left for Germany. 
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MADAGASCAR 

Nov. 5.—The Governor-General requested that hostilities should 
cease at 2 p.m., and an armistice was granted. The terms of the 
armistice were signed at midnight. 


MEXICO 

Oct. 31.—The Defence Department announced that 183,858 men 
would be called up during 1943. 

Nov. 1.—It was learned that the Government had decided to send 
troops oversea. 

Nov. 9.—President Camacho broadcast the announcement that the 
Government had broken off diplomatic relations with the Vichy 
Government. 


NETHERLANDS 

Nov. 2.—Reports from Stockholm stated that the German military 
authorities were conscripting Dutchmen between 20 and 45, and those 
failing to report were tried by military tribunal. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Nov. 1.—It was learned that, following the resignation of the 
National members of the war Administration, Mr. Hamilton had been 
appointed Minister in charge of war expenditure, Mr. Barclay in charge 
of primary production for war purposes, Mr. McLagan of national 


service, and Mr. Wilson of civil defence. 

Nov. 4.—The Minister of Supply informed the manufacturers’ feder- 
ation that the fighting services must have priority in the supply of man- 
power. New Zealand was a vital strategic point of the supply route from 
America to Australia and the Pacific Islands, and the Japanese might 
try to cut this route by capturing a base in New Zealand; the army 
must defend New Zealand, and it therefore had the first claim on 
the available men. 

Nov. 5.—Telegram of congratulationg from Mr. Churchill to Mr. 
Frazer re the campaign in Egypt. (See Great Britain.) 


YORWAY 

Oct. 29—-A German military spokesman stated on the Oslo radio 
hat the only two world Powers still facing one another with “grounded 

arms’ were Japan and Russia, and added ‘“‘Nothing can be said of how 
ong this armistice will last. This peculiar spectacle is the more aston- 
shing because of the abysmal differences between them’’. 

Oct. 31.—It was learned that the Germans had issued a new decree 
mposing the death penalty for listening to British broadcasts, entering 
or leaving Norway without a permit, helping prisoners of war, violence 
Against quislings, and aiding agents of the enemy. 

Nov. 2.—Vichy radio reported that Quisling had issued an order to 
he Norwegian Nazi Party banning resignations from it; members had 
een resigning in large numbers recently as a result of the compulsory 
fnrolment in the Norwegian Volunteer Legion. 
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PALESTINE 


Oct. 27.—The Turkish Naval Mission left Haifa for Ankara. 

Nov. 1.—A points restriction scheme was brought into force fo; 
several articles of food, but rationing was still confined to sugar, bread, 
and flour. 


POLAND 


Oct. 29.—It was learned that several Germans were killed and 
wounded by bomb explosions on Oct. 24 in several cafés in Warsaw 
reserved for Germans. On Oct. 25 the Gestapo raided one of the cafés 
where Poles were admitted and took 50 of the customers as hostages, 
The German Governor announced on Oct. 27 that if any more bom) 
outrages occurred these hostages would be immediately shot, and that 
a curfew had been introduced in the city for Poles, who were not allowed 
in the streets after 7 p.m. 

Nov. 2.—It was learned that 20 Poles had been sentenced to death by 
a court-martial at Katowice, Silesia, accused, after having been con- 
scripted into the German army, of “high treason by forming a secret 
organization for spreading Allied news among German soldiers’’. 

Nov. 5.—The German authorities in Warsaw ordered the execution of 
50 Poles for alleged railway sabotage. 


PORTUGAL 


Nov, 2..—An emergency decree was published empowering the Govern- 
ment to place staffs of public utility companies under military law, and 
persons stopping work were made liable to a military charge of desertion. 

Nov. 8.—British assurances regarding the developments in French 
North Africa. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 9.—President Carmona received a message from President 
Roosevelt stating that in view of the friendship existing between 
Portugal and the U.S.A., President Roosevelt wished to explain that 
he had been forced to send American troops to French North Afnca 
because he had had accurate information of the Axis Powers’ intent to 
occupy that territory. He gaye an assurance that the presence of these 
American military forces in French North Africa in no manner presaged 
any move whatsoever against the people and Government of Portugal 
or against Portugal’s continental island possessions. 


RUMANIA 

Oct. 26.—The German-Italian commission on minority problems 1 
Transylvania arrived “for consultations” in Bucarest, after conducting 
investigations in Transylvania. 

Oct. 29.—It was learned that every Rumanian earning {7 or mot 
monthly was forced by a new decree to contribute garments, rugs, 
some other warmth-giving article to the army on the Eastern front. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Oct. 31.—General Smuts’ broadcast to Holland and Belgium. (S# 
Great Britain.) 
Nov. 5.—Exchange of congratulatory telegrams between Me 
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Churchill and the acting Prime Minister ve the campaign in Egypt. 
(See Great Britain.) 


SPAIN 

Nov. 2.—The Foreign Minister issued a-statement refuting ‘‘insinu- 
ations made in certain countries in the New World” that Spanish 
diplomatic and Consular officials were ‘‘acting in the service of certain 
foreign countries”, owing to the fact that Spain had assumed the 
protection of Axis interests in some countries which had broken off 
relations with the Axis Powers. The statement alleged that ‘‘the camp- 
aign referred to — as is the case of others of an anti-Spanish character 
carried out by a certain section of the American press—is principally 
due to the activities of the former Spanish Republican leaders, who 
are abusing the hospitality which those American countries so generously 
gave them’’. The actions of Spain, the statement continued, were fully in 
accordance with international law, and “‘based on the humanitarian 
and gentlemanly principles which should rule among all civilized 
nations’. Spain was ready to “‘assume with equal zeal and in the same 
humanitarian spirit the protection of the interests of either side’’. 

Nov. 8.—British assurances regarding the developments in French 
North Africa. (See Great Britain.) 

Berlin radio stated that the frontier between Gibraltar and Spain had 
been closed since the evening of Nov. 7. 

Nov. 9.—General Franco received a message from President Roose- 
velt stating that because the Spanish and American nations were 
“friends in the best sense of the word”, and because both General 
Franco and President Roosevelt were sincerely desirous of continuing 
that friendship, President Roosevelt wished to explain the “compelling 
reasons’ which had forced him to send a powerful force to help French 
North Africa. He said he had accurate information that Germany and 
Italy intended in the near future to occupy French North Africa, and 
in the interest of the defence of both North and South America it was 
essential to prevent that occupation. The American forces were sent 


| with the sole purpose of preventing occupation by Germany and 


Italy, and with the hope that these areas will not be devastated by the 
horrors of war”. He assured General Franco that these moves were 
Inno shape, manner, or form directed against the Government and 
people of Spain, or the Spanish Government’s and people’s wish to 
maintain neutrality and remain outside war’. ‘Spain has nothing to 
fear from the United Nations’, the message ended. 

The Foreign Ministry announced that President Roosevelt and the 
British Government had given written guarantees that Spanish 
continental and insular territories would be fully respected, including 
the situation established in Tangier and the existing commercial 
agreements. 


SWEDEN 

Oct. 30.—It was learned that German citizens resident in Sweden had 
been warned by confidential circular letter ‘‘not to provoke incidents or 
demonstrations against themselves”, since “British and American 
feports which alleged the execution of 200,000 civilians in occupied 
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territories have achieved their object and made a strong impression op 
Swedish circles’, and there had been “symptoms enough to convince ys 
that the democratic warmongers’ threat to hold leading German cireles 
responsible for the above-mentioned measures in occupied countrig 
will lead to demonstrations and insults against German citizens’’. 

The Railway Board protested to the German Legation against the 
forcible searching of Swedish railway employees in Norway, and 
demanded that Swedish railway employees in Norway should fe 
accorded the same treatment as German employees in Sweden. 

Nov. 7.—The Foreign Minister declared in the Riksdag that Sweden 
was determined to maintain her neutrality, meeting force with force if 
any attempt were made to change this attitude. He referred to Russian 
and German complaints against the attitude of the Swedish press and 
said that Russian complaints occasioned a renewed reminder of Sweden's 
imperative interest in the maintenance of a free Finland associated with 
Scandinavia, while German complaints were due to the reaction of 
public opinion in Sweden to events in Norway and Denmark. Swedisi 
people were deeply shaken by the measures taken in these countries, 
particularly in Norway, as they conflicted with Scandinavian ideas of 
right and justice. They were glad to have been able to help Greece, and 
were ready to undertake similar action for other distressed countries 
where possible. ‘‘The present situation’, he concluded, “‘causes deep 
anxiety for the future, requiring unity in defence measures, wis 
husbanding, while not forgetting as far as possible help where help i 
needed, especially of neighbours, and preparation to participate in 
reconstruction when the time comes’’. 


SWITZERLAND 

Oct. 27.—It was learned that the French censorship had requested 
the Swiss newspapers circulating in France to make such drastic change 
in announcements issued by the Allied Governments that thes 
newspapers decided to stop their service to France rather than accept 
such interference. 

Oct. 29.—The Berne newspaper Bund, in reply to German pres 
accusations that Swiss A.A. fire against British bombers was vel 
slight, stated that as the British planes flew to Italy they flew over only 
about 110 miles of Swiss territory, and had then already flown over 
some 430 miles of German-occupied territory and over part of Germany. 

Nov. 3.—67 people were convicted at Ziirich of “taking pat 
in a Communist plot, organizing meetings of a political characte 
and distributing circulars’, and were sentenced to varying terms (! 
imprisonment. 


SYRIA 

Nov. 9.—General Catroux, Fighting French Delegate-General in tht 
Levant, broadcast from Beirut an appeal for the co-operation ° 
“Algerians and Moroccans and Tunisians who formerly followed ™ 
faithfully on the field of battle or in the works of peace’’. He urge 
them for the honour and glory of France to give the whole weight 
their co-operation in the United Nations’ enterprise. ‘You can and 
should”, he said, “in throwing open your territories to the Allies and 
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giving them the help of your armed forces, restore France to her place 
in the battle line against the enemy”’. 


TRANSJORDAN 

Nov. 1.—The Emir Abdullah, in the Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the Legislative Council, emphasized the efforts of his Govern- 
ment to secure prosperity for the country, resulting in its present ‘‘“com- 
fortable circumstances for which it is envied by other countries’. He 
expressed satisfaction at the maintenance of order in Iraq, and spoke 
of the strengthening of relations which had resulted from the visit of 
the Regent and Prime Minister of Iraq to Transjordan. He wished 
victory for the United Nations and hoped that Transjordan would be 
able to stay out of the war. ‘It is well known”’, he said, “that we have 
certain basic national aims and desires, towards the realization of which 
we continue to strive; they are the motives of our Arab cause, through 
which we hope to attain these objectives’’. 


TUNISIA 

Nov. 8.—A message from President Roosevelt was handed to the Bey 
of Tunis, informing him that “indomitable and massive American 
armed forces’’ were arriving in North Africa to co-operate in the defence 
of Tunis, with no aim but the “early destruction of our common 
enemies”. He therefore asked for the privilege of passage for these 
troops through Tunisia, thus enabling them to accomplish their 
mission, “‘the elimination of the forces of evil from North Africa’. 
The message referred to the victimization of Tunisians by the 
“organized rapacity of the Germans and Italians, which has stripped 
the Tunisian population of the barest necessities of life, reducing it to 
nakedness and want’. It had been learned that the Axis Powers were 
seeking to occupy and completely dominate Tunisia, and to impose on 
its people a “‘condition of misery to which I am sure they will never 
submit’; therefore the American forces had been instructed to ‘‘co- 
operate with friendly French officials and with the Tunisian popula- 
tion. 

_President Roosevelt also sent a message to Admiral Esteva, the 
French Resident-General, saying that the Admiral’s “loyal efforts since 
the tragic days of June, 1940, to stem the tide of Axis infiltration in 
North Africa and to retain for France and the Tunisian population 
some vestige of liberty and well-being” had often been in his thoughts. 
He knew that he could count on Admiral Esteva’s understanding of 
American friendship for France and American determination to 
liberate the French Empire from the domination of its oppressors’. 
Now that the insatiable designs of Germany and Italy in their mad 
drive for world domination and oppression stretch out to encompass 
Tunisia in their outward march, I am determined to support French 
and Tunisian resistance by the dispatch to North Africa of powerful 
American forces”, the message said, and stated that these forces had 
been instructed to co-operate with friendly French officials and the 


Tunisian population, looking to the early destruction of the common 
enemy. 
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Oct. 28.—The Prime Minister broadcast a message to the people on 
the 19th anniversary of the Republic, in which he said that there wer 
still many difficulties for Turkey to overcome and she must hold herselj 
in readiness for any eventuality. 

Oct. 29.—President In6nii, in an Independence Day address, said tha 
the nation was offering all it possessed to the Army, and making al] 
possible sacrifices for the safety of the homeland. The national spirit 
was strong and unshakable, and all efforts should be directed toward 
the protection of the nation and “‘to the search for the means to over. 
come any obstacles standing in the way of unity’. The most harmful 
thing for any nation was shaken confidence in itself. 

The President received a message of congratulation from King Georg: 
VI on the 19th anniversary of the Republic. 

Nov. 1.—President Inénii opened the fourth session of the sixth 
Grand National Assembly with a speech warning his countrymen of the 
serious consequences the present internal situation, arising from food 
difficulties and the high cost of living, might have for the safety oj 
Turkey. With regard to foreign affairs, he repeated the determinatia 
of Turkey to maintain her present neutral attitude and to remain loyal 
to her international commitments, alliances, or friendships. He declared 
that “a political institution based on the domination of one side could 
be neither established nor maintained; the opportunity for all nations 
great or small, to live independent and self-respecting will be recognized 
even after these cruel struggles, and the adoption of that ideal which is 
the essential principle of our foreign policy will fill us with joy”. Heals 
expressed the opinion that the war would continue more violent during 
1943, and stated that Turkey had never been so near war as she was at 
present. 

Nov. 2.—The Yent Sabah, commenting on the German claim that 
their New Order would last a thousand years, said the Balkans wer 
at present like a volcano ready to explode, and that therefore the 
“New Order” was hardly likely to last even one more year. 

Nov. 7.—M. Vinogradov, the Soviet Ambassador, returned to Ankara 
after nearly four months’ absence. 


URUGUAY 


Oct. 26.—Chilean press reports stated that the presumed chief of the 
local Gestapo had been arrested. 

Nov. 5.—An official document was published in Montevideo by thi 
Interim American Committee for the Political Defence of the Continent, 
exposing the working of a spy ring in close association with the Germat 
Embassy in Chile, and with shipping companies and persons of Germat 
extraction there. (The publication was preceded by a five hours debate 
during which the Chilean delegate strove to prevent the informatio 
reaching the public on the ground that it would arouse again the 
animosity caused by Mr. Welles’ Boston speech). 


U.S.A. 


Oct. 27.—Mr. Hull stated at his press conference, in reply to questiot 
regarding Mr. Willkie’s remarks about India, that the Governmet! 
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were much interested in the situation there and were watching for 
opportunities “to give it the fullest attention feasible”. During his 
period of office the State Department had proclaimed and carried for- 
ward, both in preaching and practice, what it believed to be a “‘forward- 
looking policy’, and intended to do so in the future. With regard to Mr. 
\Willkie’s remarks about the inadequacy of the U.S. diplomatic service, 
Mr. Hull said there was an American Minister in Iraq and an “‘agent”’ in 
the mandated territory of Syria and the Lebanon. 

President Roosevelt told his press conference, in answer to Mr. 
Willkie’s remarks about the Atlantic Charter, that at least twice since 
it had been signed he had made it clear that the Charter applied to all 
humanity, and that its name only referred to the place where it was 
drawn up. The President also received Sir George Gater, Permanent 
Under-Secretary of the British Colonial Office, with whom he discussed 
plans for the development of the Carribbean Islands, for the extension 
of the franchise for them, for compulsory education, and for an attempt 
to make them self-sustaining. 

The President sent a message to the Secretary of the Navy on Navy 
Day, saluting the Navy on the ‘‘tremendous réle”’ it was playing in the 
preservation of freedom and human decency, and stating that it was 
“doing the biggest job that any navy has ever been called upon to 
do, and doing it superbly’. A message of greetings was also received 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty on behalf of the British Navy. 

Col. Knox, speaking at a Navy Day dinner in New York, said that the 
Navy had more than half a million men overseas and millions more in 
training. The Navy was the best trained and equipped fighting force in 
American history, and was far mightier than before Pearl Harbour. 
America was producing merchant ships faster than the enemy could 
sink them, and producing aircraft, bombs, and trained crews in such a 
quantity that Germany no longer had unchallenged mastery of the air. 
The greatest peaceful industrial plant of all time had been converted 
into the greatest arsenal of all time: more munitions and more con- 
structions for war purposes would be produced in 1943 than the total 
production for all purposes in 1940. 

“The bombs that fell on Pearl Harbour were dragon’s teeth’, he said. 
p in the fiscal year 1941-42 half as many combatant ships were produced 
as in the previous decade. The tide was now turning for the Allies, and 
America was now beginning to do her share for her Allies. ““We know’”’, 
he said, “that we are going to measure up to our destiny; that we will 
meet the crisis of life or death with firmness and decision; that we will 
keep our contract with the enslaved masses of the world’. In 1919 
America failed in its responsibility as the world’s most powerful nation, 
but the lesson so dearly bought must be well learned, and America 
must play her part after the war in maintaining peace. With victory the 
United Nations would control all the oceans and most of the seas of the 
world, as well as most of the world’s strategic materials. America 
must learn, therefore, the lesson she had not learned when, for instance, 
she failed to make Guam an effective naval base in the Pacific and to 
prepare adequate defences for the Philippines. American naval power 
must be maintained after the war, at least during the transition period 
alter the armistice, until an effective means of preventing war had been 
established and proven. 
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President Roosevelt signed a Naval Appropriations Bill providing 
for the construction of 25 aircraft-carriers, totalling 500,000 tons, an¢ 
for the building of 14,000 naval planes. The Director of Public Relations 
for the Navy said at Boston that America already had 13 big aircraft 
carriers under construction, and that 3 Liberty ships were being delivered 
daily to the Navy, at an average time of construction of 60 days. 

The former Ambassador to Japan stated in New York that it was 
erroneous to suppose that the Japanese were less formidable because 
they were not free, that the cities of Japan were flimsy and incapable of 
standing up under incendiary air raids, or that the Japanese could 
be starved into submission. “When I think of the exposed position of 
Tokio and the exposed position of New York I do not believe that we 
have occasion for premature self-congratulation”’. Japan, unlike Britain, 
produced all her own food, and therefore he doubted whether she could 
be starved out even if the American Navy held the narrow Straits of 
Tsushima. She was well equipped for sea warfare, and her recent con- 
quests had given her numerous new bases, while the inland sea of Japan 
alone was a Mediterranean in itself. 

Admiral Leahy, in a Navy Day speech, said that America should 
salute all the navies fighting by her side for eventual victory. The British 
Navy in battles against the enemy had sunk more than 65 warships, not 
counting a large number of submarines and smaller craft, and with the 
assistance of the R.A.F. had captured or damaged nearly 7 million 
tons of German and Italian merchant shipping and several thousand 
tons of Japanese shipping. He added that the U.S. Navy had by far 
“the most powerful and most efficient naval air force in existence’. 

The Director of Economic Stabilization issued regulations, to come 
mto force on Jan. 1, limiting incomes to $25,000 after the payment of all 
taxes and other fixed obligations. 

Oct. 28.—Mr. Welles attended a meeting in Washington to commemor- 
ate the second anniversary of the invasion of Greece, and read a letter 
from President Roosevelt to the Greek Ambassador stating that the 
continued resistance of Greece was an example to all those who pre- 
ferred to follow the path of compromise and appeasement, and her way 
of resistance must be followed by all until the ‘“‘despoilers of freedom 
are brought to their just doom’’. 

The President of the Amalgamated Engineers’ Union of Great 
Britain stated at Cleveland that though he had been impressed by the 
fine equipment and machinery of American factories, he did not think 
they were working as fast as in England, and that the workers did not 
seem to have an appreciation of the urgent need of turning out munitions 
as rapidly as possible. 

The Director of the Office of War Information stated that the 
Government estimated that the Germans had lost 44 million men killed 
or permanently disabled during the war. 

Oct. 29.—The Secretary of War announced that the Alaskan High 
way was now open and that trucks had begun to carry munitions an¢ 
material along it to the troops in Alaska. 

Mr. Willkie stated in a broadcast on his experiences in Russia that the 
factories the Russians had built behind the Urals compared in almost 
all respects with the very best in America, and-he mentioned particularly 
one factory which employed 25,000 people and was going full blast da) 
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striking thing about him was his “clarity of mind’’. He said M. Stalin 
told him that in Nazi-occupied Russia 94 per cent of the male popula- 
tion had been forced to go to Germany to work in factories to release 
German workers for the front. Speaking of the courage of the Russian 
people, he said, “It is obvious that these people just do not know the 
meaning of defeat, and they are second to none in their love of their 
country. I am just as sure the Germans will never take Russia as I am 
that the Japanese could not take the U.S.A.” Mr. Willkie described Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek as ‘‘a true Christian soldier in every sense of the word’’. 
He said he found the people of China, as everywhere else, looking to the 
U.S.A. to meet with realism and justice the present problems of the 
world, and hoping to make of freedom “‘a living thing, economically, 
socially, and politically’. 

Oct. 30.—It was announced that the Ford Motor Co.’s tyre factory at 
Detroit was to be dismounted and sent to Russia under the Lease-lend 
programme. 

President Roosevelt told his press conference that he had held a 
conference the day before with the labour leadérs; there was sufficient 
labour for present needs, but there would not be enough from men alone 
to provide between 4 and 5 million additional workers in 1943, and 
therefore the supply of women must be drawn upon. 

Paris radio reported that Mr. Welles had received the Vichy Ambassa- 
dor, who protested against Allied air attacks on France. 

Oct. 31.—Mr. Willkie, speaking in the election campaign, urged that 
strong opposition by “liberal and enlightened’’ members of his party 
was needed in Congress, especially since the Administration’s lack of 
“courageous leadership’’ was shown by “its continued recognition of 
the vicious and subversive Vichy Government”. 

Nov. 1.—Mr. Morgenthau arrived back in New York. 

A letter from the Chief of Staff to the C.-in-C. of the Navy stated that 
800,000 members of the Army were now overseas. 

Nov. 2.—President Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress asking that 
he should be authorized for the duration of the war to suspend all laws 
interfering with the free movement of war supplies and personnel into 
and out of the U.S.A., in order to remove some of the barriers to co- 
operation within the United Nations. 

Mr. Nelson announced that a long-range plan for the control of the 
low of critical materials into war production had been drawn up after 
conference with the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, Office of 
Civilian Supply, and many representative consumers and producers of 
materials, and a method of “vertical allotment”’ to seven main ‘‘claim- 
ant agencies’’ was to be adopted in place of the priorities system. 

Nov. 3.—Elections for the House of Representatives and for one- 
third of the Senate took place; also for 30 Governors of States. 

Mr. Hull told the press, in reply to questions about relations with 
Vichy France and the Fighting French, that the Government and the 
state Department were content with the course they were pursuing in 
their relations with other countries, and stated that nothing new had 
materialized in connection with the French protest against the bombing 
of the unoccupied zone. Withregard to questions concerning Lend-lease 
aid for the Fighting French, he said that the State Department had 
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early recommended that Lend-lease should be extended to the Fighting 
French, and that they had been receiving such aid. Mr. Hull receive 
M. André Philip, the Fighting French Minister of the Interior. 

Nov. 4.—The Maritime Commission announced that 81 merchan} 
vessels, 12 less than in September, were delivered into service during 
October; the decrease was ascribed by the Commission to temporary 
diversion of merchant shipbuilding capacity to the emergency constry. 
tion of special craft for the armed forces. 

The British Minister of Production arrived in Washington to discus 
the further integration of Anglo-American production, 

A Grand Jury in Brooklyn indicted for treason 2 German-bom 
residents, charged with concealing 2 of the 6 German saboteurs the 
previous June. 

Nov. 5.—Mr. Hull expressed satisfaction at the steps recently taken by 
the Chilean Government to deal with the centres of Axis espionage ani 
sabotage in Chile, and said he had always been confident that President 
Rios, when fully aware of the danger and scope of these activities 
would act decisively and forcefully to bring them.to an end. 

A representative of the Cuban Army stated in New York that Cul 
was anxious to do her utmost to help in the war effort and was solidly 
supporting the U.S.A. 

The Secretary for War told the press that 5 more infantry divisions 
would be “‘activated’”’ during November and December, thus bringing 
the strength of the Army up to nearly 5 million men. During 1942 the 
Army had been expanded by the addition of 31 infantry, 2 airborne, 
and 9 armoured divisions. He severely criticized the amendment of 
the Senate to the Bill calling up men of 18 and 19, whereby they would 
not fight until they had had a full year’s training; this, he said, shackled 
the hands of the C.-in-C. 

It was announced that the results of the Congress elections, with 
three results still to come, were, in the House of Representatives a fall 
in numbers of Democrats from 257 to 220 and an increase of Republi- 
cans from 165 to 208, together with 3 Progressives and 1 Americat 
Labour, and in the Senate a fall of Democrats from 66 to 57, and a 
increase of Republicans from 28 to 38, with 1 Independent. 

Nov. 6.—President Roosevelt told the press that he had _ been 
heartened by the news from Egypt, and when asked to what extent the 
victory was due to American supplies and equipment, said that the 
8th Army had been equipped only to a minor degree, a great deal les 
than half, by American arms. The overwhelming part of the army 
equipment had been British. 

The Secretary of the Navy told the press that the submarine menac 
along the east coast ‘‘continues to improve’’, but he gave a warning 
that U-boats in great numbers were still in the Atlantic. The Nav 
was completing as fast as possible the new escort vessels, which wer? 
helping greatly in the battle of the Atlantic. 

Nov. 7.—Messages of President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull to Russi. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

Papers were filed in the New York Supreme Court by th 
Bank of France, in the case brought by the Belgian National Bank t 
recover about £544 million in gold entrusted to the Bank of Franc 
before the invasion of Belgium, admitting that more than £50 milliot 
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in gold had been oneal over to the Reichsbank “under compulsion 
from Marshal Pétain”’. 

Nov. 8.—President Roosevelt broadcast a Message to the people of 
France and French North Africa, and 15 million leaflets containing the 
text were dropped in those countries. The Message stated that the 
President had preserved throughout his life “‘a profound friendship for 
the whole French people’, and declared his “faith in liberty, equality, 
and fraternity”. He said there were no two nations more united by the 
bonds of history and mutual friendship than the people of France and 
America, and the Americans, with the United Nations, were doing all 
they could to establish a healthy future, as well as the restoration of 
the ideals, freedoms, and democracy of the French people. The Ameri- 

cans were landing in French North Africa to repulse the invaders, who 
wished to strip the French of all right to govern themselves, to worship 
as they wished, and to live in peace and security. The President as- 
sured the French people that once the threat of Germany and Italy had 
been removed the Americans would immediately leave their territory, 
and appealed to their realism and their national ideals not to hinder the 
purpose of the United Nations. 

Mr. Hull explained to the press the reasons why the Government had 

jot broken off diplomatic relations with Vichy earlier, and stated that 
their policy had led up to the present action in North Africa. The policy 
of the Government in regard to Vichy had always for its purpose the 
liberation of France from her German captors, and this policy might be 
divided under 5 main heads: to provide an opportunity for the Govern- 
ment to get highly important information direct from inside German- 
controlled territory and from North Africa; to maintain close relations 
with the French people and encourage them against Hitlerism; to keep 
alive the basic concepts of freedom among them, looking forward to the 
ultimate restoration of free institutions for France; to keep close touch 
on the ground with all phases of the French and German situation 
under the armistice, helping in the resistance to increased German 
demands for collaboration and maintaining a constant effort to prevent 
the delivery of the French Fleet to Germany or any other military 
support, together with preventing the Germans from getting possession 
of French bases along the Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts; and to 
pave the way for the sending of a military expedition into the Western 
Mediterranean area to assist the British operations farther east. 

_ Joint American-British Declaration to Metropolitan France. (See 
(reat Britain.) 

The Vice-President, speaking to the Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship, stated that both Russia and the U.S.A. had retreated after 
the 1914-18 war into isolationism to preserve their peace, both 
had failed, and both had learned their lesson and were now striving ‘‘for 
the education, productivity, and enduring happiness of the common 
man”. “Millions of Americans are now coming to see that if Pan- 
America and the British Commonwealth are the warp of the new de- 
mocracy’’, he said, ‘then the peoples of Russia and Asia may well be- 
come its woof’. This new democracy would be neither Communism of 
the old-fashioned international type, nor democracy of the old-fashioned 
isolationist sort, but would show willingness to support world organiz- 
ation and to maintain world peace by justice, implemented by force. 
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The first article in the international law of the future was the Unite 
Nations’ Charter, and this had in it an international Bill of Rights, ay 
certain economic guarantees of international peace, which must 
made more specific. In order that the United Nations might effective) 
serve the world, he concluded, it was vital that the U.S.A. and Rugg; 
should be in accord as to the fundamentals of an enduring peace “basy 
on the aspirations of the common man’”’. 

Breaking of diplomatic relations with Vichy. (See France.) 

President Roosevelt’s messages to the Bey of Tunis and the Freng) 
Resident-General. (See Tunisia.) 

Nov. 9.—President Roosevelt’s messages to General Franco (sy 
Spain) and to President Carmona. (See Portugal.) 

Mr. Hull formally announced that the Vichy Government haj 
broken off diplomatic relations with the U.S.A. He made it clear tha 
this was only a breach of diplomatic relations and not a state of war 
so far as French people in America were concerned there would be x 
change in the situation. He also said there would be no change in the 
relations with Martinique, since the negotiations there were being 
carried on with the local authorities. Mr. Hull confirmed the repor 
that three Vichy-owned cargo vessels lying in American ports had been 
placed in protective custody, and said the same action would probably 
be taken in the case of Vichy ships in other American ports. He sail 
the Vichy Government had reached the ‘““maximum stage”’ in misleat- 
ing the French people, but for many months and to an extent of not 
less than 95 per cent the French people realized that the Laval Gover. 
ment was merely the puppet of Hitler and had not submitted to its 
influence. 

Mr. Morgenthau stated that all France within Continental Europ 
would by formal declaration be considered as enemy territory, {or 
purposes of the Trading with the Enemy Act. 

President Roosevelt expressed regret that Vichy had severed diplo- 
matic relations with the U.S.A., and said the action was evidently 
prompted by Hitler. “‘Nevertheless no act of Hitler or of any of bis 
puppets can sever relations between the American people and the 
people of France. We have not broken relations with the French; we 
never will. This Government will continue as heretofore to devote it 
thought, its sympathy, and its aid to the rescue of the 45 million people 
of France from enslavement and the permanent loss of their liberties 
and free institutions’. 

The President made public a report showing that the ‘‘magnificett 
British victory in Egypt was aided to an important extent’ by 
American Lend-lease equipment. During the previous 9 months 1," 
aircraft, several hundreds of tanks, of which 500 were medium, 20, 
trucks, and hundreds of pieces of artillery had been shipped to Egypt 
“‘While we must not overlook the fact that the larger part of the equip 
ment used in Egypt is of British origin’, his statement said, ‘‘we have 
the right to be proud that so much and such excellent equipment from 
American factories and shipyards contributed to the victory. In thal 
campaign we can see the vindication of the Lend-lease idea’’. 

M. Francois Briere, French Consul at Boston, resigned his post, 
stating that he regarded the American offensive in Africa as the fis 
step in the liberation of France. ‘ 
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rhe Under-Secretary of War stated at the opening session of the 

onvention of the €.1.0. at Boston that the year 1943 would be a fight 
vear for American troops, and that they would be fighting in 


urope, Asia, and Africa, and on the seven seas. “We shall seek out the 


em wherever we can find him’’, he said, ‘“‘not on one front or two 
-onts, but on any front where the Nazis and Japanese can be engaged 


» combat 


.S.S.R. 

Vou. 2. -M. Yanoslavsky, writing in Pravda on the 25th anniversary 
f the Revolution, pointed out that the existence of the Soviet State 
as ‘the greatest victory of the working people of the world”. He said 
hat Russia was convinced that she would win the war, and that the 
ussian people had passed the severe tests of the struggle; he added 
hat the production of armaments and munitions had increased tenfold. 

\uv. 3.-Moscow radio announced that a special commission, under 
he chairmanship of M. Schvernik, the Trade Union leader, had been set 
)) to investigate and record the crimes committed by the Germans and 
heir allies in the occupied parts of Russia, and for all the atrocities and 
wting the German Government, the High Command, and _ their 
ccomplices would be held responsible. 

Nov. 6.—M. Stalin’s speech. (See Special Summary.) 

Nov. 7.—President Kalinin received a message of greeting from 
resident Roosevelt on the 25th anniversary of the Soviet Union, 
tating that U.S.-Soviet “‘collaboration in the mighty military task 
efore us must be a prelude to collaboration in the mightier task o! 
reating a world at peace’, and assuring the Russians that the U.S.A. 
as dedicated to complete victory. 

\ message to the Russian people was received from Mr. Eden, in 
vhich he said that the heroic resistance of the Red Army and the whole 
soviet nation to the aggression of Germany had demonstrated ‘the 
noral strength and material power of the edifice which the people of 
he U.S.S.R. have erected in the last 25 years. Their united determina 
wi to defend the fruits of their labours gives them the assurance of 
ictory’’. 25 years ago, he said, the Russians were alone, but to-day 
hey were supported by powerful allies, who shared their determination 
0 bring to justice those guilty of aggression. ‘‘The people of Great 
ritain, who faced this enemy alone for one long year, know both the 
‘lawing bitterness of isolation and the strengthening comfort of 
lliance’’, he concluded. 

M. Molotov received a message from Mr. Hull, stating that America 
vas “resolutely gathering its might and increasingly bringing it to bear 
suinst our common foe’, and from Mr. Eden, referring to the day of 
ictory when those responsible for the atrocities would be punished and 
the comradeship and understanding learnt in the hard school of war”’ 
ould be turned to the task of reconstruction. 

M. Stalin issued an Order of the Day, stating that the enemy had 
ilready experienced the strength of the Red Army tradition and that 
} million enemy officers and men had been put out of action by the 
‘ed Army since the beginning of the war. The day was not far distant, 
he said, when the enemy would experience the “full weight of a blow 
by the Red Army. One day we shall have our fun, too!”’ 
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VATICAN CITY 
Oct, 29.—Appointment of first Chinese Minister to the Holy See. (s, 
China.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Oct, 28.—Turkish reports stated that Gen. Neditch was losing fayny 
in Berlin, through his failure to find Serbian officers willing to serve iy 
the Government militia formed recently to fight the patriot army. 

Oct. 31.—It was learned that German and Italian requisitions of {oo 
in Serbia and Croatia had created a serious situations The Germans had 
recently exported 5,000 trucks of wheat from Serbia and ordered the 
killing of all cattle for leather for boots for the German army. 

Nov. 2.—-A message from General Mihailovitch, broadcast by \ey 
York radio, stated that nearly a million Yugoslavs had been killed in thy 
struggle against the Axis, and that entire sections of Serbia and Slovenia 
were in flames and ruins. The Axis was forced to keep more than 3) 
divisions in Yugoslavia, and he stated that the Chetniks in his guerrilli 
army had never been more sure of an Allied victory. 

Nov. 3.—It was learned that the village of Krasnja in Slovenia ha’ 
been razed to the ground; all the male population shot, and the women 
and children were to be deported tu Germany. This destruction was in 
retaliation for the killing by guerrillas of 4 German officers an( 
civilian. 50 hostages were shot as a reprisal for the assassination of tly 
German district leader Kraus Terbovle, in the German-controlled par 
of Slovenia. 
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INDI 


A Bird’s-Eye View 


by StR FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.I. 


This pamphlet gives a rapid survey of India, placing thy 
story of to-day’s events in the perspective of history. ‘T\p 
author takes his bird’s-eye view from the standpoint of India’ 
relation to Western civilization in order to show the results op 
historic India of the impact of British rule. 

The pamphlet is divided into five chapters: //estoric Indi, 
the British Raj; the Crists of 194.2; the Indian States; India av 
the War. Vhe first chapter is merely an introduction, neces 
sarily compressing a vast subject into a few pages. The secon 
and third show the connecting links between the opening stay 
of British enterprise under Queen Elizabeth and the lates 
phase in the Cripps Mission and the conflict with the Congres 
Party in 1942. The fourth and fifth are sufficiently describe 
by the titles they bear. Some space is deyoted to the section 
divisions of Indian politics, and the account of the controversies 
arising from them is brought down to the arrest of Mahatm 
Gandhi. While every endeavour has been made to preset 
the Indian problem in an objective manner, the pamphilet 
deliberately written to show the main purpose of Britis 
policy, and thus to assist the British public to judge their pa 
and present responsibility in India. 

There are two appendices. One gives a table of parall 


dates of principal events under the headings ‘General Ili 


tory’ and ‘India’. The other contains statistics of population, 


production, trade, etc. 


Price 1s. 6d. net (postage 2d.) 
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